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By RaLpu 
CANNOT believe that there 
are many places more hideously 
unpicturesque than Dartford, 
with its grimy streets peopled 





with grimier people, its for 
bidding chimney - stacks for 


ever smoking, its cold, sluggish river, and its 
general air of poverty and dirt. Dartford 
suggested to my mind nothing but the 
struggle for existence—a place where men 
and women may toil for bread, and eat to toil 
again. 

And this was where Mr. Orchardson has 
chosen to set up his household gods—an 
artist of the utmost refinement of feeling, a 
man with an eye always for the beautiful. 


got into the pony-trap, marvelling. I had 
known Mr. Orchardson in many lovely 


neighbourhoods —at Westgate, where his ivy- 
covered house stood close to the sea; at 
RKamsbury, in Scotland. But Dartford ! 

Through a succession of narrow streets we 
jolted, and then the scene suddenly changed. 
Green fields, yellow-brown haystacks, and a 
river flowing coyly between overhanging trees 
took the place of dirty streets and smoking 
stacks ; and then, as Polly was turned sharply 
to the right, came Mr. Orchardson’s new 
house, a typical English country house of that 
snug beauty which is tke special attribute of 
our English homes. Hawley House, as I 
learned afterwards, represents different genera- 
tions ; part was built in the time of Edward 
ILI., another dates only from 1850, while in 
the year 1897 Mr. Orchardson, following the 
custom he always has when he makes a 
new home—-and he is a very migratory 
person —- built a fine, roomy studio. Mr. 
Orchardson was standing at the door as | 
drove up, and he welcomed me in that courtly, 
hearty manner which is part and parcel cc 
the man. 

“So you've come at last,” he said, laughing, 
and gripping me bythe hand. “ What a 


slow train you chose !” 
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In the hall were Mrs. Orchardson and her 
youngest daughter, a great pet of the family, 
who, though only seven years old, has already 
gained renown for her skill at “nap” and 
double-dummy whist, in’ which exciting 
pastimes she engages her youngest brother, 
Gordon, whenever he is at home. Mrs. 
Orchardson suggests “a walk round” before 
luncheon, giving me strict injunctions not to 
take Mr. Orchardson too far. 

“My wife is very careful of me, you see,” 
put in Mr. Orchardson, slily, and we start off. 

“You should have seen this house as it 
was when I took it. ilapidated ? I should 
think it was. But Mrs. Orchardson had set 
her heart on a two-storied house near London 

and ladies must have their way, you know 

so here we are. It suits me very well. 
You see, I’ve got a little bit of everything 
here. ‘There’s the river to fish in opposite 
the house, there’s a little bit of shooting, and 
then there’s golf F 

“ Golf,” I interrupted; “I thought you 
never played it.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Orchardson, with a-sly 
twinkle, stopping to look at Nicodemus, the 
pig, whose end was, I believe, not far off, 
judging by his size—* I didn’t take to it till I 
got old. ‘Tennis used to be my game. I 
built what was, I believe, the only open-air 
tennis-court at my house at Westgate, and 
there nearly all the best players have had 
matches. I got quite famous by reason of 
that tennis-court. I remember once, when I 
was at Brighton, a friend wanted to introduce 
me to someone, and when he brought him 
up, he said, ‘ Let me introduce you to Mr. 
Orchardson — the one who has the tennis- 
court, you know.’ Curious renown, wasn't 
it?” 

“ But how do you get on with golf ?” 

“Oh, pretty well. But I was dreadfully 
disappointed at first. I played my first game 
at St. Andrews, and I remember I had the 
queerest, most solemn-looking caddie imagin 
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Prom the Picture by Himself in the Ufizzi Gallery, Florence 


able. I made a fearful mess of it at first, 
and the little chap looked on without a word 
At last, when I had finished the round, he 
looked up at me in the funniest way, and 
simply said, ‘It’s nae use playin’ golf unless 
ye lairn it as a laddie.’ But I must tell you 
that the next day I had this same caddie, and 
I got on much better. I was akmost annoyed 
with him for not praising me, for he was as 
silent as on the day before. But when we 
finished, he turned to me cn said, as if 
resuming our last conversation, ‘ A’weel, a’ 
dinna ken.’” 

I wish I could reproduce Mr. Orchardson’s 
tones as well as his words. He is a genuine 
Scotsman, yet there is something foreign about 
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his manner of 
conversation, 
emphasizing, as 
he does, his 
phrases’ with 
much  gesticula- 
tion. 1 can only 
account for this 
by the fact that 
an ancestor of 
his, from whom 
he gets the un- 
common name 
of Quiller, was a 
Spaniard. At any 
rate, this foreign 
manner is most 
characteristic of 
the man. You 
notice it always, 
and he has all 
the courtly grace 
of the most pol- 
ished Spaniard. 

“T must tell 
you another story 
of St. Andrews,” 
he went on. “ You 
must know that 
there is a bunker 
which is locally 
known as ‘ Hell.’ 
A parson who 
was playing got 
into this bunker 
one day, and 
could not get out 
of it. In the 
midst of his 
efforts, a tele- 
gram arrived for 
him, and a re 
turning caddie 
was asked if he had seen him. ‘ Qo, ay,’ was 
the reply, ‘I’ve just left him doon in Hell, 
damnin’ and swearin’ maist awfu’.’ ” 

We were in the garden by this time--a 
sweet, old-fashioned English garden, with a 
great, spreading cedar in the middle, and, as 
its most distinctive feature, a quaint Dutch 
pigeon-house, built in the time of William 
and Mary, and providing a resting-place for 
goodness knows how many pigeons. This 
pretty pigeon-house leads to a wilderness, 
where the fowls of the air have congregated 


with a vengeance, and on the right of this is 


the kitchen-garden. From the garden we 
went to the front of the house and across 
the road to the river, which Mr. Orchardson 
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means to make 
one of the best 
trout streams in 
England. ‘There is 
nothing he cares 
for so much as 
fishing, though he 
is a good all-round 
sportsman. 

“T used to hunt 
a good deal at 
one time,” he told 
me in the course 
of our stroll, “ but, 
like tennis, I’ve 
given it up. What 
jolly times we 
used to have, and 
what stories I 
could tell you. I 
can remember 
one which might 
amuse you. I was 
out one day when 
the going was very 
heavy, and I had 
a nasty fall, though 
I was not seriously 
hurt. Buta friend 
of mine came 
riding up to see 
how I was, and 
when he got near 
he went as white 
as a sheet. ‘ What 
is the matter?’ | 
said. ‘Good 
heavens, Orchard- 
son!’ he said, in 
tones of deepest 
solemnity, ‘ your 
brains have come 
out!’ It turned 
out to be mud and 
blood ! Not com 
plimentary, eh ?” 

As we strolled along the bank of the river 
we came upon Mr. Orchardson’s eldest son, 
who has followed his father’s profession and 
is doing very well at it. He was painting a 
landscape, and as we looked at the work 
Mr. Orchardson pointed out a defect or two 
and threw out a suggestion here and there. 

“It is very funny, but Charlie developed his 
turn for painting quite late, as it were, in life. 
He’s not terribly old now, but what I mean 
is that, when he was a boy, we would have 
laughed at the idea of his becoming a painter. 
However, with years of discretion came a 
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‘IN THE CONSERVATORY.” 


By permission of Mra. Joseph 


to be an artist—and here you see 


desire 
he is.” 

It might be mentioned here that young 
Mr. Orchardson took the Creswick prize at 
the Academy schools this year, so that he 
bids fair to do credit to his father’s name. 
He is the only one of Mr. Orchardson’s 
children who have developed artistic 
talent. Miss Orchardson plays exceed- 
ingly well on the piano, and is a pupil of 
Mr. Oscar Beringer. She practises many 
hours a day on the beautiful Bechstein, which 
her father had specially built for her. ‘Then 
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the second son is learning to be an engineer, 
and the two other boys seem to have no 


desire to set down 
their impressions of 
life on canvas, for 
the one told me that 
he meant to be a 
brewer, and the 
other that his desire 
was for soldiering. 
As he is called Gor 
don, after the great 
General, he is well 
named. The little 
girl, Sheila, beyond 
a passion for the 
card-table, does not 
appear to have de 
veloped any par- 
ticular turn as yet. 
Perhaps she is des 
tined to become 
another Sarah 
Battle ! 

A bell, which Mr. 
Orchardson calls 
“the chapel bell,” 


drove us from the fields to luncheon, and 
on going into the dining-room I had an 


opportunity of admiring 
the old hall —the oldest 
part of the house 

with a low, oak-beamed 
ceiling, and the walls 
covered with old-gold 
canvas and dark panel 
ling. ‘The house is one 
of the most beautifully 
decorated I have ever 
seen ; not ostentatiously, 
but with exquisite taste. 
The panelling in the 
passage is white, but 
the old-gold canvas is 
to be seen on the walls 
as well, which are hung 
with engravings of Mr. 
Orchardson’s and other 
artists’ pictures. As I 
went in to lunch, I 
noticed one particularly 
interesting sketch by 
Mr. Abbey of Mr. John 
Hare, after his return 
from America, his 
pockets bulging with 
gold, and in his right 


hand a trophy of American hearts. ‘The 
sketch was done at the Kinsmen’ Club, of 
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which Mr. Orchardson is a member, and is 
a capital caricature. 


In tue dining-room, 
and facing me as I 
sat at luncheon, was 
a good portrait of 
Mr. Orchardson, by 
Mr. ‘Tom Graham, 
and when I asked 
my host about it he 
said : 

‘You know, Tom 
Graham, poor Pettie, 
and I came to Lon- 
don together from 
Edinburgh, and set 
up a bachelor estab- 
lishment in Fitzroy 
Square. Pettie made 
one strict rule— 
neither of us was 
to get married. And, 
of course, poor Pettie 
broke the rule first. 
I followed shortly 
afterwards, but ‘Tom 
Graham has re- 
mained a_ bachelor 


to this day. ‘Tom was here only the other day, 
and we had a good laugh over the old times.” 


“T often laugh when 
I think of you in those 
days,” put in Mrs. 
Orchardsoh. 

Mr. Orchardson 
smiled mysteriously as 
he opened the door for 
her to go out. 

“Tell me about the 
day when you first came 
to London,” I asked, 
as we sat down again. 
“Did you arrive with 
the proverbial half- 
crown in your pocket ? ” 

“T’m afraid I didn’t,” 
replied Mr. Orchardson. 
“T am very sorry for 
your sake,” he added, 
with a chuckle, “ but I 
didn’t. Mine is a most 
unromantic history. I 
have never starved nor 
sold a picture for a pair 
of trousers. It is a pity, 
isn’t it—for the sake of 
the interview ; but there 
it is.’ 


“In fact,” I suggested, “ yours was a 
case of vent, vidi, vici ?” 
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“What do you expect me to say ?” was all 
the answer I got. ‘Come and have a game 
of billiards in the studio.” 

As we went through into the studio I 
stopped to look at some of the engravings 
in the passage. One of these was of the pic 
ture “ Hard Hit,” which has been among the 
most popular of Mr. Orchardson’s pictures, 
and is, in the opinion of many, his best work. 

“Do you see all those cards?” he said, 
noticing what I was looking at. “ Well, you 
will hardly believe what a number of packs I 
strewed on the floor of the studio to get that 
effect. I bought twenty packs at first, think- 
ing that they would be quite enough; but 
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round, I noticed a short and very excitable 
foreigner making towards me. It was poor 
Pellegrini, the great caricaturist. He came 
up to me very red in the face, and brandish- 
ing his stick. ‘Halloa,’ I said, wondering 
what could have come to him. He took no 
notice of my remark, but, still brandishing his 
stick, said, ‘ Mr. Orchardson, if I thought that 
by killing you I could paint a picture like 
yours, I would stab you to the heart.’ It was 
the greatest compliment I could have had.” 

* Did you know Pellegrini well?” 

“No; only slightly. A curious chap, he 
Have you heard that story that is told 
of him when he was dying? No? Weil, 


was. 





BABY.” 
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(MRS. ORCHARDSON AND HER YOUNGEST SON, GORDON.) 
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they made no show at all. I had to use 
fifty to get what I wanted!” 

“How did you arrive at the title ‘ Hard 
Hit’?” I asked. 

“Oh, that’s rather curious. The man who 
sat for the hero—if you can call him a hero 

of the picture was rather fond of cards 
himself. One day, when he came into the 
studio, I noticed that he looked a little 
depressed. ‘What is the matter?’ I asked 
him. ‘I was awfully hard hit last night,’ he 
answered. ‘By Jove,’ I said, jumping up 
with delight, ‘ I’ve got it at last. Hard hit, 
of course.’ That is how the picture came to 
be so called. I remember, too, a story con- 
nected with the picture. It was at the private 
view of the Academy, and, as I was walking 


the poor fellow was very near his end when 
some great friend came in to see him. 
Pellegrini was half asleep, and, as the friend 
noticed a pile of dirty shirts in a corner of 
the room, he thought he would take the 
opportunity of having them cleared away, 
and so make the room more comfortable. 
He rang the bell, and the servant appeared ; 
but just as she was beginning to gather the 
shirts in ker arms, Pellegrini woke. “He 
started up in the bed very excitedly, in spite 
of his weakness. ‘Don't do that,’ he whis 
pered, ‘don’t do that; don’t take away my 
sketches!’ The poor fellow used to take 
notes on his cuffs. I always think that is 
such a pathetic story.” 

At the risk of being wearisome, I mys’ 
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“MUSIC, WHEN SOFT VOICES DIE, VIBRATES IN THE MEMORY.” 
Painted by W. Q. Orchardsaon.— By permission of Measra. Hildesheimer & Co., owners of the Copyright 


again remark on Mr. Orchardson’s charm of 
mannet. He not the least bit of a 
“humbug” ; he is courteous because it is his 
nature to be so. He is the most modest 
and retiring of men; avoiding publicity. 
“There is nothing I dislike so much as 
being interviewed, though, curiously enough, 
I have suffered under it quite recently ; but 
then it was a lady, and now it is an old 
friend, and to neither can I refuse anything,” 
he told me when I first suggested it to him ; 
and, as he told me afterwards, this is the first 


time that he has undergone the operation. 
Vol. xv —62 
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Mr. Orchardson, too, is not a society man, nor 
aclub man; heisa “home” man. Nothing 
is more delightful. to him than to be with 
his wife and children at Hawley House, 
where he now spends his happiest ‘days. 
Mrs. Orchardson is his constant companion, 
reading to him all the best books of the day 
while he paints in the morning, and often 
accompanying him on his fishing expeditions 
in‘ the afternoon. Since knowing Mr. 
Orchardson, I have often thought that his 
own happy home-life must have made him feel 
all the more strongly the bitterness of such 
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* TROUBLE.” 


Painted by W. Q. Orcharlaon, R.A 


as that shown in his pictures-—“ A 

larriage of Convenience,” “ The First 
Cloud,” etc. But retiring and modest as 
Mr. Orchardson is, he carries neither quality 
to excess. Like every true artist, he is con- 
scious of his own power, and like every true 
gentleman, he knows his duty to society. He 
is immensely popular, and his opinion is the 
more valued in that it is but seldom expressed. 
Of his own work, it is most difficult to make 
him talk; and he never courts admiration 
of it. If he thinks you care for pictures, 


existence 


By permission of James Oyston, Leg. 


he is glad to show you his, but he would 


rather not. The one thing he is, perhaps, 
most sensitive about is his work when it is 
unfinished. The people are few who can say 
that they have seen an “ Orchardson” un- 
completed ; even his own children are not 
welcome in the studio while their father is at 
work. 

“T have got nothing to show you in the 
studio here,” he said, as we walked through 
the beautiful drawing-room, a _ thoroughly 
“Orchardsonian” room—if I may coin a 
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word—and reminding me of none more than 
that shown in the picture, ‘Her Mother’s 
Voice.’ “ My portrait of Lord Peel is in the 
studio at Portland Place.” 

“ And the ‘ Four Generations’ picture ?” I 
asked, thinking that the readers of THE 
STRAND MAGAZINE would be interested to 
hear about this great work which Mr. Orchard- 
son is executing for the Royal Agricultural 
Society, and in which the Queen, the Prifice 
of Wales, the Duke of York, and little Prince 
Edward are to figure. 

But Mr. Orchardson 
or nothing about it. 

“It will be the largest picture I have ever 
painted,” was all the rest of the information 
I could gain. 

From the drawing-room we passed into the 
morning - room, in which is the beautiful 


would tell me little 








From a Photo. by) 


Bechstein piano—Mr. Orchardson’s present 
to his eldest daughter—and several interest 
ing portraits; one of Mrs. Orchardson, 
another of Miss Orchardson, and a third of 
Mrs. Orchardson’s father. The morning-room 
is quite the family sitting-room ; and, as we 
passed through, little Miss Sheila was doing 
mild battle—this time with hands and arms, 
not cards—with her young brother, Gordon. 
The studio is a very large, light, handsome 
room, and looks very “ workmanlike.” It is 
but little decorated—only a large tapestry 
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hangs on the wall facing the fire-place, and 
there are one or two engravings of Titians in 
other parts of the room. At one end is the 
billiard-table, and the other is devoted to 
easels, which, when I was there, were quite 
untenanted. 

“Ladies always amuse me when they first 
come into a studio,” said Mr. Orchardson, 
chalking his cue. “ They always look round 
and say, ‘Oh, what a lovely room for a 
dance!’ It never seems to occur to them 
that it might be useful for anything else. 
But, have a cigar. I don’t smoke myself, 
but I’m sure you do.” 

After our game of billiards, we sat down 
by the fire to chat. It was some time before 
I could get Mr. Orchardson to talk on the 
subject which, after all, must be nearest his 
heart, but at last I partially succeeded. We 
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discussed the different schools of art, and 
he spoke highly of the Academy teaching. 
“The French schools tend to destroy 
individuality ; the English, with all its faults, 
leaves that alone,” he said. “Ah, I know 
what you are going to say, that at the 
Academy there are too many masters. That 
is true, in a sense. But I really think that 
it is only the duffer who will get muddled 
by having different masters. Your real good 
man is able to take what is best—the cream 
of each, and, at the same time, to strike 
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for himself. No doubt, for the 
Academy schools are not good. 
about the duffer? Do 


out a line 
duffer, the 
Put, then, who cares 
we want him, eh?” 

lea was brought in as we sat talking by 
the glow of the firelight. In the next room 
we could hear Miss Orchardson playing a 
sonata; the children were shouting and 
laughing with delight in the garden, and Mrs. 
Orchardson came running in to “officiate,” 
looking at me, so I imagined, with a some- 
what doubtful air, as though wondering 
whether I had tired her husband unmerci 
fully. “ Mr. Orchardson never knows when 
he is tired,” she said, smiling half apolo- 
getically, “but 7 do.” 

“T have still got the energy of youth, 
though my wife does not quite believe that,” 
said Mr. Orchardson, with his hearty laugh. 

“‘ Were you very energetic then?” I asked. 

“* My dear fellow, I need only tell you that 
my first picture of any importance was painted 
in three days. There is not much of a 
story. I had first begun a picture represent- 
ing Wishart on his way to take the Sacrament, 
and I had, as I always do, painted first the 
head on the canvas, and nothing more. A 
friend came in to see me, and noticing this 
beginning, asked me why I did not send it 
to the Scottish Academy. ‘I will,’ I said. 
‘But you have only three days,’ he told me. 
‘Never mind, I’ll do it,’ I said. And I did.” 

“In three days ?” 


QUFEN 
By permission of The Pin 
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‘Yes; I worked at it night and day for 
three days, and I finished just in time. It 
was exhibited and sold; and, curiously 
enough, when I was in Dundee last I met 
the gentleman who bought it. He asked me 
to come and see it once again, and when I 
did I was astonished at the amount of detail 
I had been able to put into it. In those 
three days the picture was absolutely 
finished.” 

“What made you think of painting your 
Napoleonic pictures?” I queried, as the 
servant took away the tea. 

““Oh, Napoleon, like all great men, was a 
hero of mine. One can't help admiring 
genius, can one? But, by the way, you 
know my picture of Napoleon on the Be//e- 
rophon, which is now in the Tate Gallery? 
Well, when the idea of doing it came to me, 
I was determined, if possible, to get my 
background from the original ship. So Mrs. 
Orchardson and I went down to Portsmouth 
to see the Admiral there, and I asked him if 
he knew whether the Be//erophon still existed. 
He did not know, but made inquiries which 
resulted in the information that there was a 
Bellerophon in the harbour. But she turned 
out to be a modern vessel, and I had to 
make my sketches from the Vicfory.” 

The growing darkness, and the sound of 
wheels on the gravel outside, warned me that 
it was time for my departure. Mr. and Mrs. 
Orchardson came to the door to see me off. 
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‘Don’t you 
think you’d much 
better not write 
anything about 
me?” he, called 
out, as I drove 
off. And then, as 
the carriage 
turned into the 
road, I heard him 
shout: ‘‘Come 
and see me at 
Portland Place 
next week.” 

Needless to 
say, I availed my- 
this kind 
invitation. Much 
as I had_ been 
delighted with 
Mr. Orchardson’s 
country house, his 
home in Portland 
Place is even 
more beautiful, 
though in a far 
severer style. 
Nothing could 
exceed the taste 
of the decorations 
of the handsome 
dining - room, in 
which a beautiful 
example of the 
late John Pettie’s 
work hangs, close 
to an early por- 
trait by Mr. 
Orehardson. The 
studio, too, though 
not so large as 
the one at Dart 
ford, is infinitely more handsome. 

No wonder that people who have sat to 
the artist in this delightful studio have 
declared that the hours so spent have been 
among their most delightful. The great artist 
keeps up a continual flow of conversation 
with his sitters, never letting them for a 
moment fall into a stiff, unnatural pose ; and 
this can present no great difficulty to a man 
with so keen a sense of humour and such a 
fund of anecdote. Great as have been Mr. 
Orchardson’s pictures, there are many who 
think the portraits, to which he principally 
devotes himself now, even greater. ‘Take the 
portrait of the artist himself which is now in 
the Uffizzi Gallery, in Florence (see page 484) 


self of 
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MR. AND MRS. ORCHARDSON IN THE STUDIO AT PORTLAND PLACE. 
From a Photo. by George Newnes, Limited. 


what finer work could you have, or what 
better likeness ? 

But it is not the province of this article to 
criticise Mr. Orchardson’s work. One of the 
greatest artists living—//e greatest, in many 
people’s opinion—he is also one of the 
most popular. At the Tate Gallery, his 
“Napoleon on Board the Aed/erophen” and 
“Her Mother’s Voice” are always sur- 
rounded by sympathizing lookers. For 
his is not only great art; it is work which 
goes straight to the heart and plays upon 
the strings. 

And all the personality of the man is in 
his pictures—all the refinement, the gentle- 
ness, the grace. 
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OT a good word for one and 
all, young Master Anson has. 
Did you mind him wi’ old 
Jerry?” said one of the 
loungers outside the Deep- 
dale railway station. His 
eyes were turned upona young man who had 
just emerged from the station, and had 
stopped on his way to the dog-cart awaiting 
him to say a kindly word to an outside porter, 
slipping something into his hand as he 
spoke. 

* Aye, aye, like his father before him!” 
chimed in another. “Comes of a good old 
stock, Master Anson does.” 

Maurice Anson gave a word of greeting to 
the smiling groom; a critical glance and 
appreciative pat to the mare ; and sprang up 
to his seat. A shake of the reins, and the 
impatient animal started forwards ; the groom 
swinging himself up to the seat behind. 

“All well at the Hall, Edwards?” said 
Maurice over his shoulder. 

The question had been put without any 
misgiving as to the reply. Before leaving his 
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rooms in town that morning, he had received 
a letter from his young sister written in eager 
anticipation of his coming, and full of cheery 
home-chat. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

* Anyone staying at the house ?” 

“No, sir. Mr. Lytham came down this 
morning, but he has just gone. I drove him 
to meet the two o’clock train, and waited on 
for you.” 

“Lytham!” mused Anson. “ What did 
he find it worth while to come here about ? 
He is not usually so lavish of his moments. 
Had some business to transact in the town, 
I suppose, and thought he might as well 
make it an occasion to charge us with a visit. 
A keen eye to the main chance, has old 
Lytham.” 

Maurice Anson had run down to spend a 
few weeks with his mother and sister; and, 
it must be added, for the shooting season 
just about to begin. A fine young fellow of 
seven or eight and twenty, possessing means 
ample enough to satisfy his somewhat extrava- 
gant tastes, and with a good position in the 

















county, having succeeded to a fine estate 
and large income on the death of his father 
three or four years previously. He had 
rooms-in town, London having its attractions 
for one whose life was at its fever height, 
although he had not yet lost his appreciation 
of the old home and country pursuits. 

The familiar objects they were whirling by 
were looking their best in the bright sunshine 
and clear, crisp air of early autumn, and 
Maurice was in the mood to appreciate it all. 
High-spirited, generous, kind-hearted, and on 
very good terms with himself and the world 
—about which he knew less than he imagined 
—it was not perhaps very surprising if he was 
inclined to agree with his friends that Maurice 
Anson was one of the best of good fellows. 

Now chatting to the groom, now giving a 
nod and smile or cheery word to some way- 
farer they passed on the road ; now dwelling 
pleasiantiy on the thought of the welcome 
awaiting him, the five miles’ drive was got 
over quickly and agreeably enough. 

As he drove in at the great gates of the 
park flung wide to receive him, he said a 
kindly word to the curtsying woman at the 
lodge, made a demonstration with his whip 
which had no terrors for the smiling five-year- 
old urchin clinging to her skirts, and drove 
up the avenue, bordered on each side by a 
triple rew of old elms, from which the rooks 
seemed to be cawing their welcome. 

Yes ; life was worth living to Maurice 
Anson. 

“The mother and Gerty will be waiting 
for me out there as usual,” he was thinking 
as they drove into the carriage-sweep before 
the house, and turned his eyes towards the 
upper terrace. Somewhat to his surprise, he 
saw only the old butler standing in the door- 
way. 

Maurice flung the reins to the groom and 
sprang up the steps. but the cheery greeting 
to which he was about to give words died 
upon his lips. What made the old man look 
at him in that way — Saunders, who had 
hitherto always had a smiling welcome for 
his young master? He had lived nearly all 
his life in the family, and his face would 
hardly be wearing that expression if all were 
well with them. 

“ Where——” he began, in a faltering voice. 

“‘ My mistress is in the morning-room, sir,” 
gravely put in Saunders. 

Hurriedly crossing the great square hall, 
adorned with many a trophy of the skill 
and prowess of his ancestors, Maurice 
turned the handle of a door opening from 


it, and entered the morning-room—a room 
Vol. xv.—-63. 
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as luxuriantly furnished, if in somewhat out- 
of-date fashion, as wealth could make it. 

Closing the door behind him, he took a 
step or two forwards, and then stood still, 
all colour deserting his face. Bowed down, 
as though in the abandonment of despair, 
reclined a slight, delicate woman of about 
fifty years of age, her face buried in the 
pillows of the couch. 

“ Mother !” 

She looked up and slowly rose to meet 
him, brushing away her tears and making a 
brave attempt to smile as she held out both 
her hands towards him. ‘“ Maurice — my 
boy !” 

He took her cold, trembling hands in his 
own strong, steady grasp, looking anxiously 
into her white, drawn face. 

“Why, mother, what has come to you? 
What’s the trouble?” Adding, with increased 
gravity, after a quick glance around : 
“ Where’s Gerty ?” 

“No, no; not that; she is well, dear, only 
—oh, my son, my son!” 

He drew her gently to the couch again. 
“What a fright you gave me. If you and 
Gerty are all right, there can’t be anything 
very serious for me to hear. Come, come, 
mother, this is not like you,” he went on, 
striving to speak lightly. “Out with it: Floss 
broken her leg—Rover eaten one of the 
canaries ?” 

“* Maurice—ah, how can I tell you? Mr. 
Lytham has been here.” 

“Well, Edwards told me that much. But 
there can be nothing to disturb us in his 
coming. We are not in Lytham’s power nor 
likely to be.” 

“ He brought news—bad news.” 

“Woodly won’t turn out, and the farm 
going to ruin? I expected it would come to 
that ; but we must———” 

“Oh, no, no—worse, a thousand times !” 

“Tell me the worst, whatever it is, 
mother.” 

“Mr. Lytham thinks—that is, he says——— 

“ What ?” 

“There is another claimant for—the— 
property!” 

“Our property, do you mean? We shall 
very quickly dispose of such a claim. as that.” 

“ Mr. Lytham says he did not come to us 
until he had made quite sure. But he always 
had his doubts, and would not have been 
surprised had the discovery been made years 
ago.” 

“What discovery, mother?” 

“ Dear Maurice, it appears that your uncle’s 
son did not die when he was a child, as we all 
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believed. Your uncle was an invalid at the 
time, and moving about from place to place, 
in the hope that he might derive benefit from 
change. He stated in one of his letters that 
the boy was lying at the point of death; and 
the next time we heard it was from a different 
place, informing us that the child was dead 
and buried. Shortly afterwards, your father 
was summoned to his brother’s death-bed, 
and he himself came into the property. 
There was not the slightest difficulty made ; 
and it is not likely that the widow would have 
allowed another to take the place of her son, 
had he been living. But she made no sign, 
although she survived her husband more than 
a year, and accepted the liberal allowance 
your father made her.” 

“Of course, she would have claimed had 
she had the right to do so. What motive 
could she have Tor acting otherwise ? ” 

“Well, as Mr. Lytham pointed out, she 
was not gui/e, you know, and there had been 
very little intercourse between us. Mr. 
Lytham believes that she never forgave your 
father for endeavouring to prevent his brother 
marrying her, and that she was only biding 
her time, intending to spring the knowledge 
of her son’s being alive upon us later on. 
But she died suddenly, and it has just been 
discovered that Reginald Anson is alive and 


—and—of course, as your uncle’s heir, he 
takes everything.” 
“T shall want to know a great deal more 


than that. What evidence is there to prove 
the boy lived ?” 

“Mr. Lytham says he never lost sight of 
him. A sum of money was placed at his 
disposal by your uncle for the maintenance 
and education of the boy.” 

“He must have known all the time, then ! 
How dared he keep the knowledge from us ?” 

“ He says he had not the slightest suspicion 
that the boy was the real heir, quite believing 
from the fact of his being provided for in 
that way that he had no legal claim.” 

“How does he say he discovered the boy 
to de the heir ?” 

“Through the old nurse in whose care he 
was placed by the mother. Mr. Lytham 
says he is in possession of the proofs, and 
verified them before coming here.” 

Maurice Anson could not shut his eyes to 
the fact that the evidence was strong. He 
stood gazing straight before him at a fine 
castle falling into ruins. Worse than this, 
he saw that the fair woman it had delighted 
him to picture to himself as reigning there 
was lost to him. It was not for him to 
dream such dreams now. If what he had 
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heard was true, he would be a beggar, with a 
delicate mother and sister, accustomed to 
every luxury in life, dependent upon him. 

“There is my little to share amongst us, 
Maurice.” 

He looked at her with miserable eyes. 
Two hundred a year! Well, they might 
learn to be glad even of that little. Presently 
he said, a little huskily : “ I suppose we shall 
have to give up everything and turn out of 
here at once.” 

“Tt is very terrible for you. But Mr. 
Lytham says your cousin is desirous of 
doing anything you will allow him to do, and 
that he will——” 

“Why did not Lytham wait to see me? 
You told him I should be down to-day, did 
you not?” 

“Yes, but I think he rather shrank from 
the ordeal of breaking the news to you. He 
seems really sorry for us, Maurice ; and so he 
says is your cousin, who has only just been 
informed that he is the heir.” 

“Tt has certainly been to Lytham’s interest 
to do his best for us—so far; and I don’t 
see that he can have any motive for acting 
less than honourably now; but—is he coming 
down again soon? What does he propose ?” 

“He thinks it would be best for your 
cousin to come down here for a few days, so 
that we may become acquainted, and the 
matter settled as amicably as possible. He 
says Reginald .is very desirous of making 
things easy for us.” 

“Easy !” 

The door opened, and a young girl came 
slowly and hesitatingly into the room. 
Gertrude Anson had been brought up in the 
sunshine of prosperity without losing her 
sympathy for those less fortunate ; nor, as 
time would show, her capability of endurance. 
Naturally frank, bright, and debonair, there 
was just now a troubled expression on her 
fair young face, and her grey eyes were turned 
anxiously towards her brother. The shadow 
in them was partly dispelled as she saw how 
quietly he seemed to be bearing the blow. 

“Dear Maurice,” she murmured, going 
to his side. “I knew you would be brave.” 

He looked at her silently for a moment, 
and saw how little she guessed what was 
raging in his mind; then replied, with 
assumed carelessness: “ Rather a come-down 
for us, is it not? We shall need all the 
courage we can muster to face it. When is 
he to come here, mother ?” 

“Mr. Lytham thought the sooner it was 
got over the better,” replied Mrs. Anson, a 
little nervously and hesitatingly. ‘“ He’ said 
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something about to-morrow, if he does not 
hear from you to the contrary.” 

“To-morrow! Qh, well, yes ; since it has 
to be.” 

“How hard it is for him, after being so 
long led to believe that everything was his— 
how terribly hard!” ejaculated Mrs. Anson 
as her son, feeling no longer capable of con- 
trolling himself, quitted the room. 

Since the blow had fallen upon them that 
morning the mother 
and daughter had, in 
their great anxiety for 
him, thought only of 
what it would mean 
to Maurice ; and both 
were feeling already 
not a little prejudiced 
against the man who 
was to take his place 
in. the house with 
which was associated 
all that was best in 
their lives. 

When, some 
twenty years pre- 
viously, the elder of 
the two brothers 
died, Maurice’s father 
had succeeded to the 
property. He had ~ 
just begun to make 
his way at the Bar; 
but on coming into 


the estate he -had 
taken up his resi- 
dence at the Hall 


and lived the life of 


a country squire, 

spending the large “* REGINALD ANSON WAS USHERED INTO THE ROOM.” 
income as it came to 

him. His son had done the same—there 


seemed, indeed, no necessity to economize— 
consequently there would now be but a bare 
pittance left to them. 

What was the heir like ?—how would he be 
inclined towards them ?—were the thoughts 
that engrossed their minds. Would he feel 
aggrieved at being so long kept out of his 
rights? Would he blame them for not 
having used more effectual means to obtain 
evidence of his death ?—or would he be sorry 
for them, and inclined to judge leniently ? 
They did their best to conceal their anxiety 
from each other; but, although as yet no 
word had been spoken in the house, trouble 
was felt to be in the air—the very servants 
suspecting that some grave crisis was at 
hand. 
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When, the following morning, Reginald 
Anson was ushered into the room, the three 
awaiting him there had their feelings suffi- 
ciently under control to receive him with due 
courtesy. It was quickly recognised that the 
dreaded visitor was not, at any rate, inclined 
to assert himself. He seemed, indeed, not 


only embarrassed by the position he found 
himself in, but very averse to it, and desirous 
of effacing himself as much as possible. 


He 


introduced himself so modestly, too—not to 
say apologetically ; but puzzled them not a 
little by saying that Mr. Lytham had stated 
they had made a point of his going there that 
day. It was the lawyer, not they, who had 
suggested the time for his visit. 

A tall, dark, straight-limbed young man, 
whose good looks—if they could be called 
that—were of a different type from those of 
Maurice. Nor was he apparently so frank 
and impulsive in speech and manner. He 
was, too, a little awkward, as one not accus- 
tomed to the society of refined women or 
luxurious surroundings. 

Not that his awkwardness could be said to 
arise from lack of culture. When Maurice 
introduced one subject after another, as much 
with the hopé of appearing himself at ease as 
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to render their visitor less embarrassed, it 
soon became evident that Reginald Anson 
had brains, and was in the habit of using 
them. Taking it for granted that poor 
Maurice’s haphazard introduction of some of 
the graver questions of the day arose from 
scholarly appreciation of them, and that he 
was accustomed to go into such subjects, 
Reginald’s interest was aroused, and he not 
a little astonished the others by the know- 
ledge and judgment he unconsciously dis- 
played. 

As they rose from luncheon they were 
already beginning to find the dreaded ordeal 
of keeping up appearances before him less 
terrible than they had anticipated, feeling 
indeed, in spite of themselves, not a little 
attracted towards Reginald Anson, although 
they would not perhaps have admitted so 
much. 

To get through the interval before dinner, 
Maurice presently proposed to show Reginald 
the stables, and it was a fresh blow to find 
that he would have to resign what he himself 
had so keen an appreciation of to one who 
seemed to lack all interest in such things. 

“The truth is, my life has been rather a 
solitary one,” said Reginald, “and I have 
become a grubber amongst books.” 

“Well, you will find our—your library 
here a good ope. Grandfather had a hobby 
for collecting rare books.” 

“Rare books!” ejaculated Reginald, his 
face brightening. 

“ And the pictures—you would like to be 
introduced to your ancestors—would you 
not?” put in Gertrude, coming to her 
brother’s assistance. “ Many of them were 
painted by the best masters.” 

“You can show them better than I could, 
Gertrude,” said Maurice, not a little relieved 
at the idea of getting a little more time to 
become used to the situation. “Got all 
their histories at your fingers’ ends, haven’t 
you?” 

Preferring pictures so shown even to the 
library, Reginald eagerly expressed an in- 
terest in his ancestors ; and Gertrude Anson 
presently found herself acting the part of 
cicerone to her newly-found cousin. Under 
the impression that she ought to do her best 
to show him that there was no prejudice 
against him personally, she put forth all her 
powers to entertain him ; and how irresistible 
Gertrude Anson could be was only too well 
known to many a despairing admirer in the 
neighbourhood. 

To him it was a revelation. For the first 
time he realized what the companionship 
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of a bright, cultivated girl such as she might 
mean to a man. He had already found a 
reason for desiring to be on good terms 
there. 

To her surprise, she did not find the 
task she had undertaken a difficult one, 
although she was unaware that the interest he 
displayed in her descriptions had very little 
to do with the portraits. She only noticed 
that he seemed to listen appreciatively enough 
to her talk about the different painters and 
their styles, and that was all she desired ; her 
aim being to get through the time without 
touching upon the one subject. 

‘When presently they went into the library, 
,and he reverently examined some of the old 
tomes, dwelling upon their rarity and value, 
she found that if she had something to tell 
him about painting, he had a great deal 
to tell her about books. 

The first gong sounded for dinner. “Seven!” 
they ejaculated, looking at each other with 
wondering eyes. When before had either of 
them found the time pass so quickly? She 
felt almost guilty when, as they joined her 
mother and Maurice, the doubt and anxiety 
in their faces reminded her of the situation. 

In the hope of reassuring them, she con- 
fusedly attempted a little jest about their 
guest having more appreciation of books than 
of his ancestors, and his inability to recog- 
nise the portrait of his father. But she saw 
that she had made a mistake. Noting her 
mother’s surprise and disapproval, and her 
brother’s look of annoyance—not to say 
anger—she nervously rushed into the other 
extreme, becoming coldly distant in her 
bearing towards Reginald Anson—little sus- 
pecting what would be his interpretation of 
the change. 

Afterwards, when the two young men were 
alone together in the dining-room, Maurice 
introduced business, although the other 
seemed no way inclined for the subject, 
doing his best to lead the conversation into 
other channels. 

“As soon as the legal formalities are got 
through, you will find no obstacles in the way 
of taking possession,” he said, a little huskily. 

“ Taking possession!” ejaculated Reginald. 
“Oh, well, you will know by-and-by. We 
need not talk about that now.” 

And when Maurice doggedly returned to 
the subject, going into all sorts of details 
connected with the estate, Reginald listened 
very abstractedly. None of the advantages 
touched upon appeared to have much attrac- 
tion for him. He only replied with a few 
words to the effect that he had no taste for 
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country pursuits, and no desire to undertake 
the responsibilities of a landowner. “ A good 
reference library would appeal to me more 
than anything besides.” 

“You will have that, too.” 

“But I am independent of it. My dear 
fellow, for the last three or four years I have 
had rooms within a few steps of the British 
Museum.” 

“Your father was a keen sportsman,” 
presently said Maurice. 

“T do not take after him, then. Luckily 
for me, my tastes have so far adapted them- 
selves to my circumstances; as, naturally, 
your ideas have grown to the shape of this 
fine place. It belongs to you as it never 
could to me, and ¥s 

“But you must now—— 

“Try to grasp the fact that I could never 
live here. I shall be glad to take my father’s 
name, because—but I need not go into that 
now. As I have said, I am quite un- 
accustomed to the, life you live here; and 
the three hundred a year that comes to me 
through Lytham more than suffices for my 
needs.” 

“You cannot ex- 
pect to go on in the 
same way now. 
Someone must take 
the helm here.” 

“Tt will not be I. 
The whole business 
would bother me” ; 
adding, as Maurice 
was about to protest, 
“The truth is, I 
have long been 
hankering to go 
East, and am very 
likely to take myself 
off and not be heard of for years.” Witha 
remembrance of the sudden coldness which 
had succeeded the first frank friendliness of 
Gertrude Anson, and the supposition that it 
meant that he had made an unfavourable 
impression upon her, he went on: “In fact, 
Syria has greater attractions for me than any 
other place.” 

“We shall see. You will become more 
appreciative of all this by-and-by.” 

“Not in the way you mean. There will 
have to be a clear understanding about that 
when Lytham arrives.” 

“We shall see,” repeated Maurice. “One 
thing I am sure of, at any rate,” putting his 
hand on the other’s shoulder as they rose to 
go to the drawing-room, “come what may, we 
two shall be friends.” 
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“You will find I shall hold you to that,” 
said the other, with a quiet smile. 

The mother and daughter, who had been 
anxiously speculating as to how matters were 
progressing in the dining-room, saw to their 
great relief that the cloud had somewhat 
lifted from Maurice’s face. He presently 
went so far as to whisper a word to his sister 
to the effect that the cousin would, he 
believed, turn out to be a good fellow, giving 
her a hint to do all she could to entertain 
him. This she was ready enough to do; and 
the consequence was that by the time they 
separated that night Syria no longer ranked 
first in Reginald Anson’s plans for the future. 

A couple of hours or so later, Maurice was 
slowly making his way to his own room, 
knowing that there was not likely to be much 
sleep for him that night, when, to his surprise, 
he saw old Saunders emerge from the guest’s 
room, and steal along the corridor towards 
the servants’ quarters. “Had the old man 
found out how matters were, and in his 
attachment to the family been prompted to 
make some appeal on their behalf?” won- 

dered Maurice, not 
a little annoyed by 
the thought. He 
went towards Regi- 
nald’s room, but 
mind 
and turned away. 
“It will be time 
enough in the morn- 
ing,” he thought. 

Good impressions 
notwithstanding, 
they found it some- 
what difficult to keep 
up the tone of the 
night before, re- 
minded as they were, 
wherever their eyes 
turned, of what they 
had lost. The fine 
old park, stretching 
as far as the eye 
could reach, with its 
green sweeps and 
glades, and _ stately 
old trees; the 
luxuriously - fur- 
nished rooms, well- 
appointed table, and 
trained servants - 
none of these were theirs. Moreover, there 
appeared a great alteration in the bearing of 
Reginald himself, and this rendered them ill 
at ease in their fear of what it might portend. 


changed his 


““WE TWO SHALL BE 
FRIENDS.” 
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He sat with downcast eyes, eating very 
little, and barely replying to their attempts 
at conversation. “Could Saunders have said 
anything to bring avout this?” thought 
Maurice. “No.” The cause of the other's 
abstraction must have been in the letter he 
found by his plate, and glanced through with 
knitted brows. 

As they rose from the table, he said that he 
found it necessary to go to town that day. 
“T should like to catch the ten o’clock up- 
train, if you would kindly allow one of the 
men to drive me to the station.” 


“| THINK HE IS ONE OF 


“We may expect you back soon?” said 
Maurice, after giving the order. 
“In a couple of days at most, I think.” 


He took leave of them in more solemn 
fashion than the occasion seemed to warrant. 

“What had come to him?” they wondered. 
“Was there some new trouble in store for 
them? Could Saunders know anything about 
it after all?” speculated Maurice, his 
thoughts once more reverting to what he had 
seen. 

“IT saw you coming out of Mr. Anson’s 
room last night,” he began, entering the 
pantry. “ What took you there, Saun- 
ders?” 

“Took me there, sir? Oh, I thought I 
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ought to see he had all he required, as he had 
not brought his man with him.” 

“You know who Mr. Anson is?” 

“ ]—]—think he is one of the right sort, 
sir,” murmured Saunders, energetically 
polishing away at a piece of plate he had 
caught up at sight of his master. 

“He Aas been trying to impress the other 
in our favour,” thought Maurice, turning 
away. “But that doesn’t account for his 
going off as he did. No; it was the letter!” 

On the day after his departure came 
a telegram stating that he was detained. 


THE RIGHT SORT, SIR.” 


Three days elapsed before he returned to 
the Hall; and then it was noticed that he 
was looking, if possible, more grave than 
when he had left them. He seemed to have 
gone through some experience so painful that 
its effects would never be effaced. In reply 
to their inquiries whether he was well, he 
merely replied that he had had some troubie- 
some business to settle. 

“Was it business connected with the pro- 
perty ?” they wondered, nervously. 

“ But that is not enough to account for the 
alteration in his tone towards me,” thought 
Gertrude, quick to note that he seemed to 
avoid speaking to or even looking at her now ; 
and feeling a great deal more piqued than 
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she would acknowledge to herself that she 
was. 

Saying that he expected Mr. Lytham down 
by the twelve o’clock train, and asking them 
to be present in the library when the lawyer 
arrived, he left them, and shut himself up 
in the room that had been assigned to 
him. 

When the dog-cart which brought Mr. 
Lytham from the station arrived at the lodge- 
gate, Maurice Anson was awaiting him there. 
The lawyer alighted, and the two walked up 
the avenue together. 

Eyeing Maurice somewhat curiously the 
while, Mr. Lytham put a few tentative 
questions as to how matters were progressing 
at the house ; intimating that he had heard 
there had been a not unfavourable beginning. 

“Oh, yes. Mr. Anson seemed favourably 
enough inclined towards us at the beginning. 
You know he has been away three days, I 
suppose ?” 

It appeared that Mr. Lytham did ot know. 
But the momentary surprise, or whatever it 
was in his face, gave place to satisfaction 
when Maurice went on to say that no 
obstacles would be put in the way. “As 
soon as the formalities have been gone 
through, we are prepared to accept the con- 
sequences. It seems to me that the only 


difficulty will be to get him to take his own. 
He appears to have very little appreciation 


of the good things of life. Well for me had 
I as little.” c 

The lawyer passed his hand over his mouth, 
glancing sideways at Maurice. 

“You like him ?” 

“I believe he is a thoroughly good fellow.” 

“Then it ought to be possible to settle 
matters amicably.” 

“Tt won't be his fault if it isn’t. But you 
must not forget that all this will belong to 
him instead of to me, and we cannot get used 
to the idea in a day or two. You have come 
down to go into explanations, I suppose? He 
said you would arrive by this train, and that 
brought me here to meet you ”—mentally 
adding, “That, and the faint hope there 
might be better news for us.” 

“Yes, he wired to me. His telegram came 
from Norfolk,” with another side-look at 
Maurice. 

The two walked silently and reflectively on 
until they reached the house. Entering, 
they at once proceeded to the library. Await- 
ing them there were Mrs. Anson and her 
daughter. Their guest came into the room 
immediately afterwards. 

There was the same grave, stern look in his 
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face which they had noticed on his return, as 
his eyes turned towards the lawyer. 

“You received my telegram, and are no 
doubt in some measure prepared for what 
you are going to hear.” 

Mr. Lytham met his eyes for a moment, 
and the smile died out of his own. There 
had, in fact, been only the one word 
“urgent” which could possibly arouse any 
suspicion. Entirely unprepared for any diffi- 
culty or trouble, he suddenly recognised that 
it was coming, and braced himself to meet it. 

He was not kept long in_ suspense. 
Reginald seemed in no way inclined to beat 
about the bush. 

“IT requested you to meet me here this 
morning, because it is necessary you should 
be present when I make the charge I am 
about to make, and———” 

““ Charge !” ejaculated Mr. Lytham. 

“A very serious one. A disgraceful fraud 
was about to be perpetrated, Mr. Anson,” 
turning towards Maurice ; “and although I 
am reluctant to think Mr. Lytham lent him- 
self to it, I very much fear he has done so.” 

“You dare to say that!” exclaimed Mr. 
Lytham. 

“Listen, and afterwards clear yourself if 
you can. You stated to me that the evidence 
in your possession as to my being heir to the 
property was conclusive beyond a shadow of 
doubt. You know the part of the story 
that appealed to me was the right to take 
my father’s name; and you dwelt specially 
upon the proofs put into your hands by my 
nurse.” 

“TI told you what I myself believed,” 
doggedly replied Mr. Lytham, putting down 
his gloves and once more facing the young 
man. 

vl a 

“T can only say that before she died your 
nurse gave me re 

“Do not try to substitute Reginald Anson’s 
nurse for mine. What if his nurse—who is 
sister to Saunders, the butler here—is still 
living, and it was mine who died? Inquiries 
supposed to be made by you on behalf of the 
family were managed so quietly, that Saunders 
did not know there had been any question as 
to the death of Reginald Anson until I 
arrived here. In a private interview I had 
with him, he gave me his sister’s address, and 
with that clue I set to work to find out the 
truth for myself.” 

“Do you mean to say I knew this?” 

“T have not finished, Mr. Lytham. I have 
also proof that you yourself obtained the 
register of the boy’s death some time ago. 
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What your motive was for endeavouring to 
draw me into the conspiracy, I do not know. 
I can only suppose that it was to make money 
by afterwards putting the pressure upon me 
in the way of levying blackmail; but you 
should first have ascertained whether I am 
the material of which such tools are made.” 

There was a fixed, inscrutable expression 
in the eyes turned upon the young man. 
Misery, shame, anger—What was it? The 
others remained silent—conscious, perhaps, 
that this was a tragedy, and that it must be 
played to the bitter end. 

“I can only conclude,” sternly recom- 
menced the young man, “that I am the son 
of one of your clients, with whom you have 
acted in collu- 
sion. Tell him 
I will take no 
more money 
through you. 
After leaving 
here to-day, I 
intend to go 
abroad and 
work my way in 
life as best I 
can.” 

“No!” burst 
from the old 
man’s lips. 

The others 
looked at him 
more gravely, 
noting the 
ashen pallor 
that had crept 
over his face, 
and the trem- 
bling of his 
hands. He 
turned his eyes 
pleadingly _to- 
wards them. 

“Stop him! 
He must not 
go!” 

Maurice 
pushed a chair 
towards him, and he sank into it, looking 
as though he had suddenly become old and 
feeble. 

“ T must use my own judgment about that,’ 
coldly replied the young man. “It only 
remams for me to ask forgiveness of Mrs: 
Anson and her family for bringing such 
trouble upon them.” 

“Hear me! Wait! You must hear me!” 
desperately ejaculated the old man. “I—lI 


“MAURICE PUSHED A 


’ 


CHAIR TOWARDS HIM.” 


—know your father, and I know it was for 
your sake he sinned.” 

“For my sake! Tell him to sin no more 
for my sake ! *—going towards the door. 

Maurice laid a detaining hand upon his 
arm. “I think——” He hesitated a 
moment ; then went on, in a low voice: 
“There may be something else to be said.” 

“There can be nothing to be said which 
could possibly atone for the miserable wrong 
he intended to do you and yours.” Turning 
scornfully upon the lawyer, he went on: 
“You say you know my father. Tell him I 
decline to know him. He is living, you say ?” 

* Yes,” faintly. 

“ And he has lent himself to this shameful 
plot. What 
could be his 
motive in leagu- 
ing himself with 
such as you and 
for such a pur- 
pose? To get 
money ?” 

“Hushl” 
ejaculated 
Maurice, ‘in a 
low voice. 

“Was it to 
get money?” 
angrily repeated 
the young man, 
taking no notice 
of Maurice. 

“He has 
more than 
enough of his 
own,” faltered 
Mr. Lytham. 

“ Then what 
was it ?” shortly. 

“What if it 
was done out 
of his great 
desire to ad- 
vance you—his 
care for you— 
the mad wish to 
give you what 
you have not, and what he could not give you 
in any other way ?” 

“ What's that ?” 

“ A name,” slowly replied the old man, as 
though in reluctant obedience to the stern, 
compelling will of the other. 

A name! The young man _ suddenly 
recollected how often he had plied the lawyer 
with questions, and shown what was in his 
own mind upon the point. He looked 
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searchingly at the old man’s downcast face, 
then shrank back, paling to the lips. What 
the others had already guessed had suddenly 
flashed across his mind. He knew! 

“ You are my father—you !” he ejaculated, 
in a tone of shame and misery, which brought 
the lawyer’s sin home to him as perhaps 
nothing else would have done. Conscience- 
stricken and humiliated, he sat with lowered 
eyes, not daring to meet the condemnation 
in his son’s. 

Capable of an attachment strong and deep 
for this one being in the world, he had 
schemed and contrived to enable him to rise 
in life, until he had not stopped short of 
crime. It was given him now to see that the 
very qualities he most admired in his son 
were to frustrate his schemes. This much 
may be said for him, he had intended making 
over the greater part of his own wealth—none 
but himself knew how much it was—to 
Maurice Anson. He had even calculated 
the possibility of a match coming about be- 
tween his son and the daughter of the house, 
and thus keeping the two fortunes in the 
family, persuading himself that in the long 
run no real harm would come to anyone, 
whilst his son would gain name and position. 

Another hand was laid upon Reginald’s 
arm, and Gertrude Anson’s eyes were raised 
pleadingly to his. “Go to him,” she whis- 
pered ; “ forgive!’ 

“He has brought all this trouble upon 
you,” he murmured, looking down into the 
beautiful face 
with miserable 
eyes. 

“But you have 
taken it away; 
you can afford to 
be generous.” 

Reginald looked 
at his father; to 
have found him— 
thus! And yet— 
and yet, great as 
had been the 
wrong intended, 
it had not been 
planned to benefit 
himself. The 
knowledge of the 
motive which had 
prompted ~ the 
deed had in some 
degree softened 
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the son’s heart towards him. With this caine 
other thoughts. It was not, at any rate, for 
him to turn his back upon his erring father. 

Maurice took the initiative. ‘Turning to- 
wards the bowed figure, he said, “ Let 
bygones be bygones between us, Mr. 
Lytham.” 

“ For your son’s sake,” put in Mrs. Anson, 
somewhat coldly, not quite so ready, as were 
Maurice and her daughter, to forget. 

The condemnation in her tone reacted 
upon Reginald in his growing pity for his 
father. “We must get away from here, and 
make what reparation we can afterwards.” 

“We?” The old man looked eagerly up. 
“ We/ ” 

“Come what may, my place is by your 
side—father.” 

Maurice quietly drew his mother and sister 
from the room, leaving the father and son 
together. 

Nor were they afterwards permitted to 
quietly depart, as they desired to do, without 
another interview with the family. The 
Ansons had discussed the matter, and 
Maurice and Gertrude had brought their 
mother round to their own views. It was 
arranged that the knowledge of what had 
taken place should be kept from the outer 
world. 

For the few months he had to live, Mr. 
Lytham was treated with pity and forbearance. 
If what he craved for more than all besides 
were lacking, in his new perception he perhaps 
recognised the 
justice of this. 

Maurice Anson 
very quickly re- 
built his castle 
and reinstated its 
queen there. 

Reginald 
Lytham—he had 
taken his father’s 
name — pur- 
chased an adjoin- 
ing estate, and in 
course of time 
acquired some of 
his young wife’s 
tastes for country 
pursuits, although 
Gertrude tells him 
that his heart 
remains in the 


library. 
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STRIKING peculiarity of the 
fy, white ant is that it is not an 
A> ant at all, but a termite. Any 
Sy ordinary person observing it 

44 and its habits would call the 
insect an ant ; but the learned 
men of science who settle these things tell 
us that it belongs to the order of Neuroptera, 
and is allied to the dragon-fly; whereas the 
ants are all Hymenoptera. Indeed, the very 
latest classification puts the termites in a 
class by themselves, somewhere between the 
dragon-fly and the cockroach. But the 
travellers who first encountered the termite in 
its different kinds were not scientifically exact 
in their nomenclature, and took thé way of 
the ordinary person, calling the new insect a 
white ant. 

The termites are remarkable chiefly for two 
things—some sorts for one and some for the 
other. One is the building of most extra- 
ordinary nests, formed of particles of earth 
cemented together, and pierced by many 
tunnels, chambers, passages, and corridors ; 
and the other is the destruction (internally) 
of ‘anything wooden they can get hold of. 

Mr. W. Saville-Kent, the distinguished 
naturalist, made a tour in Australia a year or 
two ago, taking photographs of many remark- 
able things, some of which were reproduced 
in his valuable work, “The Naturalist in 
Australia.” We are indebted to Mr. Saville- 
Kent for most of 
the photographs 
from which we 
take our illustra- 
tions of termite life 
in the island- 
continent. 

The termites of 
Australia have 
not yet been 
thoroughly ex- 
amined, but the 
European species 
(Zermes lucifugus) 
has ; and in a nest 
of the latter there 
are found together 
eleven different 
types—which will 
give some measure 
of the complicated 
state of termite 
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society. The eleven types are: (1) the 
youngest larve, there being no discernible 
distinctions between them at this stage ; 
(2) the semi-matured larve of the soldiers ; 
(3) adult soldiers; (4) semi-matured larve 
of workers ; (5) adult workers ; (6) nymphs 
(with imperfect wings) of the first order, 
developing into kings and queens ; (7) king ; 
(8) queen ; (9) nymphs of the second order 
developing into supplementary males and 
females ; (10) adult supplementary males ; 
(11) adult supplementary females. There is 
no reason to suppose that termite society in 
Australia is any less highly organized—in 
fact, it may be found to be more highly 
organized still. 

We reproduce an instantaneous photograph 
taken by Mr. Saville-Kent at Derby, Western 
Australia, of a suddenly-disturbed community 
of white ants burrowing in wood. This is 
one of the most destructive insects in 
Australia. It is not a mound-builder, but it 
lives in subterranean passages, and in the 
borings it makes in wood. Nothing is safe 
from this pest. Furniture, rafters, floor- 
boarding, door-posts—it eats into all. A 
house left unguarded for a month or two may 
come to terrible grief. The whole of the 
wood-work, while outwardly apparently sound, 
will become a mere shell, with walls no 
thicker than paper. So that one puts his 


foot through the flooring as he would through 








WOOD-DEVOURING WHITE ANTS. 


us Photo. by W Saville.Kent. 
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rERMITE MOUNDS, ALBANY PASS, NORTH QUEEN 
From a Photo. by W. Saville-Kent. 


a stretched newspaper, and the legs of seem- 
ingly sound chairs and tables crush to dust 


and splinters between the finger 
and thumb. 

Among the crowd visible in the 
photograph are two soldiers, near 
each of which a cross is placed—a 
black cross near the middle of the 
picture, at the upper edge of the 
wood, and a white cross at the 
right - hand bottom corner. The 
soldier termites are distinguish- 
able by their darker colour, and 
by their larger heads, which are 
almost black. These termites, it 
may be observed, as well as other 
species, secrete a sort of acid, 
which will eat away even glass 
and lead. There are many in- 
stances of the metal capsules of 
bottles being pierced, in order 
that the insects might get at and 
eat the corks. And in these cases 
the surface of the glass was plainly 
eroded along the line where the 
termites had laid their covered 
passages towards the corks. Lead 
sheeting of considerable thickness 
has also been perforated by white 


ants eager to get at wood behind it. , 


The food of the mound-building 
sorts seems to be chiefly dried 
grass. ‘They are mound-builders 
and haymakers. They collect great 
hoards of grass blades finely cut 
up, and store them in the myriad 
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food chambers that intersect their 
hillocks. And the various species 
erect mounds of varying shapes 
and sizes, particular shapes being 
produced by particular species. 
The accompanying photograph 
shows two mounds constructed by 
a species inhabiting Cape York 
Peninsula, in North Queensland ; 
and the photograph was taken at 
the Albany Pass, in that district. 
These mounds are all of a roughly 
pyramidal shape, sometimes with 
the apex prolonged into a pinnacle, 
as in the case of the hinder mound 
in the picture. The hills grow 
gradually, of course, and when 
completed, range from 6ft. to raft. 
in height as a rule, though some 
reach 14ft. or 15ft. And it may be 
taken as a general rule that the 
habitation, or “termitarium,” as it 
is correct to call it, extends as far 


downward under the surface of the ground 
as upward in the air. ‘Thus we may get some 
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akin to the line of the soil 
below. Mr. Saville-Kent 
made several unsuccessful 
attempts, by excavation, to 
discover and examine the 
queen in her royal cham- 
ber, in the midst of certain 
of the mounds. But the 
skill and diligence of the 
worker-termites rendered 
his efforts unsuccessful. 
So rapidly did they wall 
up all approaches to the 
chamber at the first alarm, 
that it became, apparently, 
a mere lump of clay, in- 
distinguishable from the 
many others around it. 
In many cases it was 
possible to trace clay- 
covered galleries for 
several hundred feet along 
the surface of the ground 
from the bases of the hil- 
locks. It is supposed that 
the termites make innu- 
merable holes in the walls 
eee, §6Of these galleries in the 
E ANTS, “KIMBERLEY TYPE,” DERBY, W, AUSTRALIA. night, issue forth, gather 
ee ee their harvest of grass, and, 
notion of the immensity of the architecture _ bringing it in, repair all the breaches before 
of these industrious insects, in comparison daylight. 

with their insignificant size. The colour of We come now to the mounds of what Mr. 
the mounds is commonly a rust-red, much Saville-Kent calls the “ Kimberley type,” 
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From a Photo. by) NEST MOUNDS OF WHITE ANTS, “KIMBERLEY TYPE,” DERBY, W. AUSTRALIA. (CW. Saville-Kent. 
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FULLEST DEVELOPMENT OF 











ANT-MOUND. 


From a Photo, by W. Saville-Kent. 


since he came across them 
in the Kimberley district of 
Western Australia. Our next 
four photographs illustrate 
these in various ways. The 
peculiarity of shape which 
distinguishes them from 
others will be noticed at 
once. It is as though they 
had been roughly thrown 
up with pailfuls of thick 
mortar ; each pailful being 
inverted over those that had 
preceded it, and each over- 
flowing and overlapping be- 
fore finally setting firmly. 
The tallest nest of this sort 
which Mr. Saville-Kent mea- 
sured was 14ft. high; we 
give a picture of it above. 
It has reached its fullest 
development, and, as may 
be seen, it is becoming a 
little worn at the top by 
weather. The shapes of 
these termitaries vary a great 
deal, and some present odd 
and grotesque forms. The 
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larger and foremost of the two 
in our third picture of these 
Kimberley mounds, shown at 
the bottom of the preceding 
page, is topped by a final 
“npailful,” with a strong like- 
ness to the head of a lop-eared 
spaniel. 

Next after the photograph of 
the largest of these termitaries 
we show a complete section 
made through another. With 
the aid of a pickaxe and a 
cross-cut saw, this mound was 
divided exactly in half, and 
the thousands of inner cham- 
bers and passages exposed. 
They are almost too small to 
be distinguished in so small 
a photograph, and the longer 
and very irregular holes, mostly 
near the centre, are not sup- 
posed to be intentionally con- 
structed chambers, but merely 
spaces accidentally left be- 
tween the successive layers of 
clay. From the centre upward 
and out to the sides the cham- 
bers were almost wholly filled 
with the stored food, in the 
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From a Photo. by] 


shape of finely chopped grass. Much of this 
is seen lying at the foot in the photograph 
among the dééris of the destroyed half of the 
mound. In the centre, however, and a little 
below, was a collection of smaller cells, 
apparently the nurseries, devoted to the 
rearing of the young ants. These cells, how- 
ever, were found to be unoccupied when laid 
bare, the young having doubtless been carried 
away at the first sign of disturbance. Here 
again nothing could be discovered of the 





GENERAL VIEW OF NEST MOUNDS, MERIDIAN VARIETY, 





LAURA VALLEY, WN. QUEENSLAND.  [W. Saville-Kent. 


differs totally in outward conformation from 
those we have already considered. It rises 
in a multiplicity of sharp pinnacles, with 
some remote resemblance to the roof of 
a Gothic cathedral. This particular form 
of meridian or magnetic termitary does not 


attain any very great elevation, 8ft. being 
the height of the tallest measured. But, as 
we shall presently see, there are in other 


parts of Australia termitaries of very different 
shape, rising to a much greater height, and 





queen ant. 

A mound partially destroyed in 
this manner is never abandoned. 
The termites instantly set about re- 
building the destroyed side, and in 
course of two or three years no sign 
is visible that the termitary has ever 
been interfered with. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Saville-Kent paid a later 
visit to this same termitary, and 
found the work of rebuilding well 
forward. 

A third class of Australian ant- 
mound is shown in our next two 
photographs. It is called the Mag- 
netic, Compass, or Meridian Ant-hill, 
from a very noticeable peculiarity. 
Every one of these termitaries is in 
plan of a roughly elliptical shape, or, 
at any rate, it is narrow and com- 
pressed, so as to be very much longer 
than broad. And every one of these 
mounds points, in the direction of 
its length, exactly north and south. 
In the valley of the Laura River, 
about sixty miles inland from Cook- 
town, North Queensland, these ter- 
mitaries abound. In one of our 
pictures nearly fifty are in view, some 
at a considerable distance. The 
other illustration shows one of the 
largest of the nests as seen from the 
end, looking north. . It will be 
noticed that this class of nest 
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yet characterized by the singular north and 
south direction. ‘To guess the reason of this 
extraordinary orientation has been a puzzle 
to many men of science, and all sorts of 
theories have been expressed. It seems 
agreed, however, that magnetism or anything 
of that sort has nothing to do with it. The 
most probable suggestion yet offered is that 
the mounds being of such a shape and so 
placed, their larger surfaces are in the least 
possible degrée exposed to the direct mid-day 
rays of the sun, and therefore convey to 
the interior a minimum degree of heat. 
A large surface facing directly the noon 
rays of the tropical sun would become 
extremely hot, and would retain its heat for 
the rest of the afternoon. If this explanation 
be the true one, it adds one more to the 
many wonderful instances of termite sagacity. 
And, indeed, so must any other explanation. 
For it is plain that these little insects, working 
in the interior of their habitations, “ box the 
compass” with perfect accuracy, through all 
the tortuous windings of the myriad passages 
which they traverse. How they, in the dark 
of their habitations, know with such perfect 
precision the exact direction of north and 
south, and how they carry that knowledge 
with them through the mazes they traverse, 
is a thing science may some day deter- 
mine, though we scarcely expect the re- 


(Paul Folsche. 





velation very soon. There is another 
variety of Meridian mounds familiar in 
the neighbourhood of Port Darwin, which 
not only point due north and south, but are 
also convex on the broad east side and concave 
Here is a more complete 
demonstration still of an underground know- 


on the west. 


ledge of the cardinal points. 


Still another form of Meridian termitary is 
found in Australia, also in the Port Darwin 
district. This is the largest of all the ant- 
hills in the continent. It differs in shape 
from all the others, and its height is immense, 
as may be seen from the photograph we give, 
taken by Mr. Paul Folsche. This particular 
example was 18ft. high, and one may test 
the figures by comparison of the mound 
with the man, the horse, and the waggon 
Mr. Saville-Kent calls this 
Strong ridges 


standing near. 
the “ Columnar” variety. 
or buttresses are built against these mounds, 
adding much to their strength. By the rule 


we have already mentioned, which makes 
the depth underground of these habitations 


equal to their height above it, the total 
height of this colossal structure, visible and 
invisible, is 36ft. 

Many other kinds of Australian termites 
erect very small mounds of 2ft. or 3ft. high ; 


and it is a curious fact that certain species of 


birds drive holes in these mounds, and build 
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their nests there. A sort of kingfisher, 
distinguished by a white breast, behaves thus 
in the southern parts of Western Australia. 
In Central Queensland, a parrakeet excavates 
into the small termitaries in the same way, 
and deposits its eggs in the nest there 
formed. But another kingfisher—the White- 
tailed—selects a particular form of mound 
which is a curiosity in itself. It is an even, 
regular, egg-shaped mound. Into the side of 
this the kingfisher burrows, and within it 
makes its habitation and lays and hatches its 
eggs. Mr. D. Le Souef, the director of the 
Melbourne Zoological Society’s Gardens, has 
taken a photograph of such a termitary as 
this, showing the entrance to the kingfisher’s 
nest within, and this photograph we repro- 
duce. After the irregularities to which the 
other forms of white ant-mound have accus- 
tomed us, this regular construction comes as 
a surprise. 

Not only birds, but lizards, rats, snakes, and 
scorpions thrust themselves as visitors on the 
unwilling termites and make their homes in 
the mounds. Man, also, has found a use for 
the habitation of these insects. He does not 
go into them as a lodger, but he breaks them 
up and uses them for road-making. Termi 
tary earth, used as a top layer, binds and 
hardens under 
stress of weather 
into a firm mass, 
like cement. 
Then the know- 
ing bushman will 
select a_ small 
termitary mound, 
hollow it with 
dexterity and 
care, and use it 
as a temporary 
oven wherein he 
performs sur- 
prising feats of 
cookery. 

It is to be 
remembered that 
the termites work 
at their building 
operations in the 
night time only. 
This is the rule, 
but it is a rule 
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with exceptions. It seems to be the rule 
because, in making some fresh extension of 
premises, it is necessary for the insects to 
break through the outer wall, and so expose 
themselves to possible attacks from their 
many enemies. 

In all countries where white ants abound 
the flight of swarms of the winged sort is 
a familiar occurrence. They crowd over all 
artificial lights at night, and become a great 
nuisance. In Massachusetts they are each 
season observed to fly in a thick cloud, accom- 
panied by numberless birds, which gorge 
themselves with the insects until unable to 
close their beaks. There are fifteen different 
species of birds that take part in this feast. 

In India and in many parts of Africa, 
termites are used as food by human beings, 
and European travellers have testified that, 
nicely roasted, a handful or so of white ants 
is a delicacy not to be despised. But in 
Australia, low as is the development of the 
aboriginals, and unpromising as are many 
of their articles of food, the termites are not 
eaten. But, what is, perhaps, more singular 
still, the natives about the Kimberley district 
of Western Australia eat large quantities 
of the earth of which the mounds are 
composed. Mr. Saville-Kent has frequently 
observed a native 
break off a piece 
of white ant’s 
nest and devour 
it with much 
relish. And it 
was not from the 
promptings of im- 
perious hunger, 
for the natives in 
question were in 
European ser- 
vice, and well 
and regularly fed. 
Mr. Saville-Kent 
suspects that cer- 
tain secretions of 
the termites, 
together with a 
minute fungoid 
growth, conspire 
to render the clay 
attractive to the 
native palate. 














Miss Cayley’s Adventures. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 
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aN one week I had multiplied 
my capital two hundred and 
Bf Fory fold I left London 
with twopence in the world ; 
I quitted Schlangenbad with 
two pounds in pocket. 

= maa sa 2 opleadid turn-over !” I thought 
to myself. “If this luck holds, at the 
same rate, I shall have made four hundred 
and eighty pounds by Tuesday next, and I 
may look forward to being a Barney Barnato 
by Christmas.” For I had taken high 
mathematical honours at Cambridge, and if 
there is anything on earth on which I pride 
myself, it is my firm grasp of the principle of 
ratios. 

Still, in spite of this brilliant financial 
prospect, a budding Klondike, I went away 
from the little Spa on the flanks of the 
Taunus with a heavy heart. I had grown 
quite to like dear, virulent, fidgety old Lady 
Georgina ; and I felt that it had cost mea 
distinct wrench to part with Harold Tillington. 
The wrench left a scar which was long in 
healing; but as I am not a professional 
sentimentalist, I will not trouble you here 
with details of the symptoms. 

My livelihood, however, was now assured 
me. With two pounds in pocket, a sensible 
girl can read her title clear to six days’ board 
and lodging, at six marks a day, with a 
glorious margin of four marks over for 
pocket-money. And if at the end of six 
days my fairy godmother had not. pointed me 
out some other means of earning my bread 
honestly—well, I should feel myself unworthy 
to be ranked in the noble army of adven- 
turesses. I thank thee, Lady Georgina, for 
teaching me that word. An adventuress I 
would be; for I loved adventure. 

Meanwhile, it occurred to me that I might 
fill up the interval by going to study art at 
Frankfort. Elsie Petheridge had _ been 
there, and had impressed upon me the fact 
that I must on no account omit to see the 
Stadel Gallery. She was strong on culture. 
Besides, the study of art should be most 
useful to an adventuress ; for she must need 
all the arts that human skill has developed. 

So to Frankfort I betook myseli, and 
found there a nice little pension—“ for ladies 
only,” Frau Bockenheimer assured me—at 
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very moderate rates, in a pleasant part of the 
Lindenstrasse. It had dimity curtains. I 
will not deny that as I entered the house I 
was conscious of feeling lonely ; my heart 
sank once or twice as I glanced round the 
luncheon-table at the domestically-unsym- 
pathetic German old maids who formed the 
rank-and-file of my fellow-boarders. There 
they sat—eight comfortable Fraus who had 
missed their vocation ; plentiful ladies, bulg- 
ing and surging in tightly-stretched black silk 
bodices. They had been cut out for such 
housewives as Harold Tillington had de- 
scribed, but found themselves deprived of 
their natural sphere in life by the unaccount- 
able caprice of the men of their nation. 
Each was a model Teutonic matron manguée. 
Each looked capable of frying Frankfort 
sausages to a turn, and knitting woollen socks 
to a remote eternity. But I sought in vain 
for one kindred soul among them. How 
horrified they would have been, with their fat 
pudding-faces and big saucer-eyes, had I 
boldly announced myself as an English 
adventuress ! 

I spent my first morning in laborious 
self-education at the Ariadneum and the 
Stidel Gallery. I borrowed a catalogue. 
I wrestled with Van der Weyden; I toiled 
like a galley-slave at Meister Wilhelm and 
Meister Stephan. I have a confused recol- 
lection that I saw a number of stiff medizeval 
pictures, and an alabaster statue of the lady 
who smiled as she rode on a’ tiger, taken at 
the beginning of that interesting episode. 
But the remainder of the Institute has faded 
from my memory. 

In the afternoon I consoled myself for my 
herculean efforts in the direction of culture 
by going out for a bicycle ride on a hired 
machine, to which end I decided to devote 
my pocket-money. You will,. perhaps, object 
here that my conduct was imprudent. To 
raise that objection is to misunderstand the 
spirit of these artless adventures. I told you 
that I set out to go round the world; but to 
go round the world does not necessarily 
mean to circumnavigate it. My idea was to 
go round by easy stages, seeing the world as 
I went as far as I got, and taking as little 
heed as possible of the morrow. Most of 
my readers, no doubt, accept that philosophy 
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of life on Sundays only ; on week-days they 
swallow the usual contradictory economic 
platitudes about prudential forethought and 
the horrid improvidence of the lower classes. 
For myself, I am not built that way. I prefer to 
take life in a spirit of pure inquiry. I put on 
my hat: I saunter where I choose, so far as 
circumstances permit ; and I wait to see what 
chance will bring me. My ideal is breeziness. 

The hired bicycle was not a bad machine, 
as hired bicycles go; it jolted one as little as 
you can expect from a common hack; it 
never stopped at a Bier-Garten; and it 
showed very few signs of having been ridden 
by beginners with an unconquerable desire to 
tilt at the hedgerow. So off I soared at once, 
heedless of the jeers of Teutonic youth who 
found the sight of a lady riding a cycle in 
skirts a strange one—for in South Germany 
the “rational” costume is so universal among 
women cyclists that ’tis the skirt that pro- 
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ungainly man, with a straw-coloured mous- 
tache, apparently American, and that he was 
following me on his machine, closely watch- 
ing my action. He had such a cunning 
expression on his face, and seemed so 
strangely inquisitive, with eyes riveted on 
my treadles, that I didn’t quite like the look 
of him. I put on the pace, to see if I could 
outstrip him, for I am a swift cyclist. But 
his long legs were too much for me. He did 
not gain on me, it is true; but neither did I 
outpace him. Pedalling my very hardest— 
and I can make good time when necessary 
—I still kept pretty much at the same 
distance in front of him all the way to 
Fraunheim. 

Gradually I began to feel sure that the 
weedy-looking man with the alert face was 
really pursuing me. When I went faster, he 
went faster too ; when I gave him a chance 
to pass me, he kept close at my heels, and 





‘WE KEPT CLOSE AT MY HEELS.” 


vokes unfavourable comment from those 
jealous guardians of female propriety, the 
street boys. I hurried on at a_ brisk 
pace past the Palm-Garden and the suburbs, 
with my loose hair straying on the breeze 
behind, till I found myself pedalling at a 
good round pace on a broad, level road, 
which led towards a village, by name Fraun- 
heim. 

As I scurried across the plain, with the 
wind in my face, not unpleasantly, I had 
some dim consciousness of somebody un- 
known flying after me headlong. My first 
idea was that Harold Tillington had hunted 
me down and tracked me to my lair; but 
gazing back, I saw my pursuer was a tall and 


appeared to be keenly watching the style of 
my ankle-action. I gathered that he was a 
connoisseur ; but why on earth he should 
persecute me I could not imagine. My spirit 
was roused now—I pedalled with a will ; if 
I rode all day I would not let him go past 
me. 

Beyond the cobble-paved chief street of 
Fraunheim the road took a sharp bend, and 
began to mount the slopes of the Taunus 
suddenly. It was an abrupt, steep climb; 
but I flatter myself Iam a tolerable mountain 
cyclist. I rode sturdily on; my pursuer 
darted after me. But on this stiff upward 
grade my light weight and agile ankle-action 
told ; I began to distance him. He seemed 
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afraid that I would give him the slip, and 
called out suddenly, with a whoop, in English, 
“Stop, miss!” I looked back with dignity, 
but answered nothing. He put on the pace, 
panting ; I pedalled away, and got clear from 
him. 

At a turn of the corner, however, as luck 
would have it, I was pulled up short bya 
mounted policeman. He blocked the road 


errant of. injured innocence. I let the 
policeman go his way; then I glanced at my 
preserver. A very ordinary modern St. George 
he looked, with no lance to speak of, and no 
steed but a bicycle. Yet his mien was 
reassuring. 

“Good morning, miss,” he began—he 
called me “ Miss” every time he addressed 
me, as though he took me for a barmaid. 








with his horse, like an ogre, and asked me, 
in a very gruff Swabian voice, if this was a 
licensed bicycle. I had no idea, till he 
spoke, that any license was required ; though 
to be sure I might have guessed it; for 
modern Germany is studded with notices at 
all the street corners, to inform you in minute 
detail that everything is forbidden. I stam- 
mered out that I did not know. The 
mounted policeman drew near and inspected 
me rudely. “It is strongly undersaid,” he 
began, but just at that moment my pursuer 
came up, and, with American quickness, took 
in the situation. He accosted the policeman 
in choice bad German. “I have two licenses,” 
he said, producing a handful. “The Fraulein 
rides with me.” 

I was too much taken aback at so provi- 
dential an interposition to contradict this 
highly imaginative statement. My highway- 
man had turned into a protecting knight- 





“) WAS PULLED UP SHORT BY A MOUNTED POLICEMAN,” 








“Ex-cuse me, but why did you want to speed 
her ?” 

“T thought you were pursuing me,” I 
answered, a little tremulous, I will confess, 
but avid of incident. 

“ And if I was,” he went on, “ you might 
have con-jectured, miss, it was for our mutual 
advantage. A business man don’t go out of 
his way unless he expects to turn an honest 
dollar ; and he don’t reckon on other folks 
going out of theirs, unless he knows he kin 
put them in the way of turning an honest 
dollar with him.” 

“ That’s reasonable,” I answered: for I am 
a political economist. “The benefit should 
be mutual.” But I wondered if he was 
going to propose at sight to me. 

He looked me all up and down. “ You're 
a lady of con-siderable personal attractions,” 
he said, musingly, as if he were criticising a 
horse ; “and I want one that sort. That’s 
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jest why I trailed you, see? Besides which, 
there’s some style about you.” 

“Style!” I repeated. 

“Yes,” he went on; “you know how to 
use your feet ; and you have good under- 
standings.” 

I gathered from his glance that he referred 
to my nether limbs. We are all vertebrate 
animals ; why seek to conceal the fact ? 

“T fail to follow you,” I answered, frigidly ; 
for I really didn’t know what the man might 
say next. 

“ That’s so!” he replied. “It was J that 
followed you ; seems I didn’t make much of 
a job of it, either, anyway.” 
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“SEEMS I DIDN’T MAKE MUCH OF A JOB OF 


I mounted my machine again. “ Well, 
good morning,” I said, coldly. “I am much 
obliged for your kind assistance ; but your 
remark was fictitious, and I desire to go on 
unaccompanied.” 


He held up his hand in warning. “ You 
ain’t going!” he cried, horrified. “ You 
ain’t going without hearing me! I mean 


business, say. Don’t chuck away good money 
like that! I tell you, there’s dollars in it.” 
“In what ?” I asked, still moving on, but 





curious. On the slope, if need were, I could 
easily distance him. 

“Why, in this cycling of yours,” he replied. 
“You're jest about the very woman I’m 
looking for, miss. Lithe—that’s what I call 
you., I kin put you in the way of making 
your pile, I kin. This is a donéd-fide offer. 
No flies on my business! You decline it? 
Prejudice! Injures you; injures me! Be 
reasonable, anyway ! ” 

I looked round and laughed. 
yourself,” I said, briefly. 

He rose to it likea man. “ Meet me at 
Fraunheim ; corner by the Post Office ; ten 
o’clock to-morrow morning,” he shouted, as I 
rode off, “and ef I don’t con- 
vince you there’s money in 
this job, my name’s not Cyrus 
W. Hitchcock.” 

Something about his keen, 
unlovely face impressed me 
with a sense of his underly- 
ing honesty. “Very well,” I 
answered, “I'll come, if you 
follow me no further.” I re- 
flected that Fraunheim was a 
populous village, and that only 
beyond it did the mountain 
road over the Taunus begin 
to grow lonely. If he wished 
to cut my throat, I was well 
within reach of the resources 
of civilization. 

When I got home to the 
Abode of Blighted Fraus that 
evening, I debated seriously 
with myself whether or not I 
should accept Mr. Cyrus W. 
Hitchcock’s mysterious invi- 
tation. Prudence said no ; 
curiosity said yes ; I put the 
question to a meeting of one; 
and, since I am a daughter of 
Eve, curiosity had it. Carried 
unanimously. I think I might 
have hesitated, indeed, had it 


“ Formulate 


T.” not been for the Blighted 


Fraus. Their talk was of 
dinner and of the digestive process; they 
were critics of digestion. They each of 
them sat so complacently through the even- 
ing — solid and stolid, stodgy and podgy, 
stuffed comatose images, knitting white 
woollen shawls, to throw over their capa- 
cious shoulders at faé/e d’héte—and they 
purred with such content in their middle- 
aged rotundity that I made up my mind I 
must take warning betimes, and avoid their 
temptations to adipose deposit. I prefer to 
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grow upwards; the Frau grows sideways. 
Better get my throat cut by an American 
desperado, in my pursuit of romance, than 
settle down on a rock like a placid fat oyster. 
I am not by nature sessile. 

Adventures are to the adventurous. They 
abound on every side ; but only the chosen 
few have the courage to embrace them. And 
they will not come to you: you must go out 
to seek them. Then they meet you half-way, 
and rush into your arms, for they know their 
true lovers. There were eight Blighted Fraus 
at the Home for Lost Ideals, and I could 
tell by simple inspection that they had not 
had an average of half an adventure per life- 
time between them. They sat and knitted 
still, like Awful Examples. 

If I had declined to meet Mr. Hitchcock 
at Fraunheim, I know not what changes it 
might have induced in my life. I might 
now be knitting. But I went boldly forth, 
on a voyage of exploration, prepared to 
accept aught that fate held in store for me. 

As Mr. Hitchcock had assured me there 
was money in his offer, I felt justified in 
speculating. I expended another three marks 
on the hire of a bicycle, though I ran the 
risk thereby of going perhaps without 
Monday’s dinner. That showed my voca- 
tion. The Blighted Fraus, I felt sure, would 
have clung to their dinner at all hazards. 

When I arrived at Fraunheim, I found my 
alert American punctually there before me. 
He raised his crush hat with awkward polite- 
ness. I could see he was little accustomed 
to ladies’ society. Then he pointed to a 
close cab in which he had reached the 
village. 

“T’ve got it inside,” he whispered, in a 
confidential tone. “I couldn't let ‘em 
ketch sight of it. You see, there’s dollars 
in it.” 

“What have you got inside?” I asked, 
suspiciously, drawing back. I don’t know 
why, but the word “it” somehow suggested 
a corpse ; I began to grow frightened. 

“ Why, the wheel, of course,” he answered. 
“ Ain’t you come here to ride it ?” 

“Oh, the wheel ?” I echoed, vaguely, pre- 
tending to look wise; but unaware, as yet, 
that. that word was the accepted American- 
ism for a cycle. “And I have come to 
ride it ?” 

“Why, certainly,” he replied, jerking his 
hand towards the cab. “ But we mustn’t 
start right here. This thing has got to be 
kept dark, don’t you see, till the last day.” 

Till the last day! That was ominous. It 
sounded like monomania. So ghostly and 
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elusive! I began to suspect my American 
ally of being a dangerous madman. 

“ Jest you wheel away a bit up the hill,” 
he went on, “out o’ sight of the folks, and 
I'll fetch her along to you.” 

“Her?” I cried. “Who?” for the man 
bewildered me. 

“Why, the wheel, miss ! 
This is business, you bet ! 
the right woman !” 

He motioned me on. Urged by a sort of 
spell, I remounted my machine and rode out 
of the village. He followed, on the box-seat 
of his cab. Then, when we had left the 
world well behind, and stood among the 
sun-smitten boles of the pine-trees, he opened 
the door mysteriously, and produced from the 
vehicle a very odd-looking bicycle. 

It was clumsy to look at. It differed im- 
mensely, in many particulars, from any 
machine I had yet seen or ridden. 

The strenuous American fondled it for a 
moment with his hand, as if it were a pet 
child. Then he mounted nimbly. Pride 
shone in his eye. I saw ina second he was 
a fond inventor. 

He rode a few yards on. Next, he turned 
to me eagerly. “This ma-chine,” he said, in 
an impressive voice, “7s pro-pelled dy an 
eccentric.” Like all his countrymen, he laid 
most stress on unaccented syllables. 

“Oh, I knew you were an eccentric,” I 
said, ‘“‘the moment I set eyes upon you.” 

He surveyed me gravely.. “You mis- 
understand me, miss,” he corrected. “ When 
I say an eccentric, I mean, a crank.” 

“They are much the same thing,” I 
answered, briskly. “Though I confess 
I would hardly have applied so rude a word 
as crank to you.” 

He looked me over suspiciously, as if I 
were trying to make game of him, but my 
face was sphinx-like. So he brought the 
machine a yard or two nearer, and explained 
its construction to me. He was quite right : 
it was driven by a crank. It had no chain, 
but was moved by a pedal, working narrowly 
up and down, and attached to a rigid bar, 
which impelled the wheels by means of an 
eccentric. 

Besides this, it had a curious device for 
altering the gearing automatically while one 
rode, so as to enable one to adapt it to the 
varying slope in mounting hills. This part 
of the mechanism he explained to me elabor- 
ately. There was a gauge ‘in front which 
allowed one to sight the steepness of the slope 
by mere inspection; and according as the 
gauge marked one, two, three, or four, as its 
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And you're jest 
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gradient on the scale, the rider pressed a 
button on the handle-bar with his left hand 
once, twice, thrice, or four times, so that the 
gearing adapted itself without an effort to 
the rise in the surface. Besides; there were 
devices for rigidity and compensation. 
Altogether, it was a most apt and ingenious 
piece of mechanism. I did not wonder he 
was proud of it. 

“Get up and ride, miss,” he said, in a 
persuasive voice. 

I did as I was bid. To my immense 
surprise, I ran up the steep hill as smoothly 
and easily as if it 
were a perfectly-laid 
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He laughed low to himself, and rubbed 
his hands again. “ You'll do, miss,” he said. 
“You're the right sort, you are. The 
moment I seen you, I thought we two could 
do a trade together. Benefits me; benefits 
you. A mutual advantage. Reciprocity is 
the soul of business. You hev some go in 
you, you hev. There’s money in your feet. 
You'll give these Meinherrs fits. You'll take 
the clear-starch out of them.” 

“T fail to catch on,” I answered, speaking 
his own dialect to humour him. 

“Oh, you'll get there all the same,” he 
replied, stroking his 
machine meanwhile. 
“Tt was a squirrel, 





level. 
“Goes nicely, 
doesn’t she?” Mr. 


Hitchcock mur- 
mured, rubbing his 
hands. 

“ Beautifully,” I 
answered. ‘‘One 
could ride such a 
machine up Mont 
Blanc, I should 
fancy.” 

He stroked his 
chin with nervous 
fingers. “It ought 
to knock ’em,” he 
said, in an eager 
yoice. “It’s geared 
to run up most any- 
thing in creation.” 

“ How steep?” 

**One foot in 
three.” 

“That’s good.” 

“Ves. It'll climb 
Mount Washing- 
ton.” 

“What do you 
call it?” I asked. 

He looked me 








it was!” (He pro- 
nounced it sguzr/.) 
“Tt ‘ud run up a 
tree ef it wanted, 
wouldn’t it?” He 
was talking to it now 
as if it were a dog 
ora baby. “ There, 
there, it mustn’t 
kick ; it was a frisky 
little thing ! Jest you 
step up on it, miss, 
and have a go at 
that there moun- 
tain.” 

I stepped up and 
had a “go.” The 
machine bounded 
forward like an agile 
greyhound. You had 
but to touch it, and 
it ran of itself. Never 
had I ridden so vi- 
vacious, so animated 
acycle. I returned to 
him, sailing, with the 
gradient reversed. 
The Manitou glided 
smoothly, as on a 











over with close 
scrutiny. 
“In Amurrica,” 


he said, slowly, “ we call it the Great Manitou, 
because it kin do pretty well what.it chooses ; 
but in Europe, I am thinking of calling it 
the Martin Conway or the Whymper, or 
something like that.” 

“Why so?” 

“Well, because it’s a famous mountain 
climber.” 

“T see,” I said. “ With such a machine, 
you'll put a notice on the Matterhorn, ‘ This 
hill is dangerous to cyclists.’” 


“  tT'LL. CLIMB MOUNT WASHINGTON.” 


gentle slope, without 
the need for back- 
pedalling. 

“Tt soars!” he remarked, with enthusiasm. 

“Balloons are at a discount beside it,” I 
answered. 

“Now you want to know about this busi- 
ness, I guess,” he went on. “ You want to 
know jest where the reciprocity comes in, 
anyhow?” 

“T am ready to hear you expound,” I 
admitted, smiling. 

“ Oh, it ain’t all on one side,” he continued, 
eyeing his machine at an angle with parental 
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affection. “I’m a-going to make your fortune 
right here. You shall ride her for me on the 
last day ; and ef you pull this thing off, don’t 
you be scared that I won’t treat you hand- 
some.” 

“If you were a little more succinct,” I 
said, gravely, “we should get forrader 
faster.” 

“Perhaps you wonder,” he put in, “ that 
with money on it like this, I should intrust the 
job info the hands of a female.” I winced, 
but was silent. ‘Well, it’s like this, don’t 
you see: ef a female wins, it makes success 
all the more striking and con-spicuous. The 
world to-day és ruled éy adver/#zement.” 

I could stand it no longer. “ Mr. Hitch- 
cock,” I said, with dignity, “I haven’t the 
remotest idea what on earth you are talking 
about.” 

He gazed at me with surprise. ‘“ What?” 
he exclaimed, at last. “And you kin cycle 
like that! Not know what all the cycling 
world is mad about! Why, you don’t mean 
to tell me you’re not a pro-fessional ?” 

I enlightened him at once as to my position 
in society, which was respectable, if not 
lucrative. His face fell somewhat. “ High- 
toned, eh? Still, you’d run all the same, 
wouldn’t you ?” he inquired. 

“Run for what?” I asked, innocently. 
“ Parliament? The Presidency? The 
Frankfort Town Council ?” 

He had difficulty in fathoming the depths 
of my ignorance. But by degrees I under- 
stood him. It seemed that the German 
Imperial and Prussian Royal Governments 
had offered a Kaiserly and Kingly prize 
for the best military bicycle ; the course to 
be run over the Taunus, from Frankfort 
to Limburg; the winning machine to get 
the equivalent of a thousand pounds; each 
firm to supply its own make and rider. The 
“last day” was Saturday next; and the 
Great Manitou was the dark horse of the 
contest. 

Then all was clear as day to me. Mr. 
Cyrus W. Hitchcock was keeping his 
machine a profound secret; he wanted a 
woman to ride it, so that his triumph might 
be the more complete ; and the moment he 
saw me pedal up the hill, in trying to avoid 
him, he recognised at once that I was that 
woman. 

I recognised it too. “Twas a pre-ordained 
harmony. After two or three trials, I felt 
that the Manitou was built for me, and I was 
built for the Manitou. We ran together like 
parts of one mechanism. I was always famed 
for my circular ankle-action; and in this 
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new machine,‘ ankle-action was everything. 
Strength ‘of limb‘counted for naught ; what 
told was the power of “clawing up again” 
promptly. I possess that power: I have 
prehistoric feet: my remote progenitors 
must certainly have been tree - haunting 
monkeys. 

We arranged terms then and there. 

“You accept ?” 

“ Tmplicitly.” 

If I pulled off the race, I was to have fifty 
pounds. If I didn’t, I was to have five. “It 
ain’t only your skill, you see,” Mr. Hitchcock 
said, with frank commercialism. “It’s your 
personal attractiveness as well that I go upon. 
That’s an element to consider in business 
relations.” 

“My face is my fortune,” I answered, 
gravely. He nodded acquiescence. 

Till Saturday, then, I was free. Mean- 
while, I trained, and practised quietly with 
the Manitou, in sequestered parts of the 
hills. I also took spells, turn about, at the 
Stidel Institute. I like to intersperse 
culture and athletics. I know something 
about athletics, and hope in time to acquire 
a taste for culture. Tis expected of a Girton 
girl, though my own accomplishments run 
rather towards rowing, punting, bicycling. 

On Saturday, I confess, I rose with great 
misgivings. I was not a professional; and 
to find oneself practically backed for a 
thousand pounds in a race against men is a 
trifle ‘disquieting. Still, having once put my 
hand to the plough, I felt I was bound to 
pull it through somehow. I dressed my hair 
neatly, in a very tight coil. I ate a light 
breakfast, eschewing the fried sausages which 
the Blighted Fraus pressed upon my notice, 
and satisfying myself with a gently-boiled egg 
and some toast and coffee. I always found 
I rowed best at Cambridge on the lightest 
diet ; in my opinion, the raw beef régime is a 
serious error in training. 

At a minute or two before eleven I turned 
up at the Schiller Platz in my short serge 
dress and cycling jacket. The great square 
was thronged with spectators to see us start ; 
the police made a lane through their midst 
for the riders. My backer had advised me 
to come to the post as late as possible, “ For 
I have entered your name,” he said, “ simply 
as Lois Cayley. These Deutschers don’t 
think but what you’re a man and a brother. 
But I am apprehensive of con-tingencies. 
When you put in a show they'll try to raise 
objections to you, on the ground of your 
being a female. There won’t be much time, 
though, and I shall rush the objections. 
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Once they let you run and win, it don’t 
matter to me whether I get the twenty 
thousand marks or not. It’s the adverfize- 
ment that tells. Jest you mark my words, 
miss, and don’t you make no mistake about 
it—the world to-day is governed by adver#ize- 
ment.” 

So I turned up at the last moment, and 
cast a timid glance at my competitors. They 
were all men, of course, and two of them 
were German officers in a sort of undress 
cycling uniform. They eyed me_ super- 
ciliously. One of them went up and spoke 
to the Herr Over-Superintendent who had 
charge of the contest. I understood him to 
be lodging an objection against a mere 
woman taking part in the race. The Herr 
Over-Superintendent, a bulky official, came 
up beside me and perpended visibly. He 
bent his big brows to it. “Twas appalling to 
observe the measurable amount of Teutonic 
cerebration going on under cover of his 
round, green glasses. He was perpending 
for some minutes. Time was almost up. 
Then he turned to Mr. Hitchcock, having 
finally made up his colossal mind, and 
murmured, rudely, “The woman cannot 
compete.” 

“Why not?” I inquired, in my very 
sweetest German, with an angelic smile, 
though my heart trembled. 

“Warum nicht? Because the word 
‘rider’ in the Kaiserly and Kingly for-this- 
contest-provided decree is distinctly in the 
masculine gender stated.” 

“Pardon me, Herr Over-Superintendent,” 
I replied, pulling out a copy of Law 97 on 
the subject, with which I had duly provided 
myself, “if you will to Section 45 of the 
Bicycles-Circulation-Regulation-Act your at- 
tention turn, you will find it therein expressly 
enacted that unless any clause be anywhere 
to the contrary inserted, the word ‘rider,’ in 
the masculine gender put, shall here the word 
‘rideress’ in the feminine to embrace be 
considered.” 

For, anticipating this objection, I had 
taken the precaution to look the legal 
question up beforehand. 

“ That is true,” the Herr Over-Superinten- 
dent observed, in a musing voice, gazing 
down at me with relenting eyes. “The 
masculine habitually embraces the feminine.” 
And he brought his massive intellect to bear 
upon the problem once more with prodigious 
concentration. 

I seized my opportunity. “ Let me start, 
at least,” I urged, holding out the Act. “If 
I win, you can the matter more fully with the 
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Kaiserly and Kingly Governments hereafte1 
argue out.” 

“T guess this will be an_ international 
affair,” Mr. Hitchcock remarked, well pleased. 


‘“Tt would be a first-rate adverfzzement for 


the Great Manitou ef England and Germany 
were to make the question into a casus deli. 
The United States could look on, and pocket 
the chestnuts.” 

“Two minutes to go,” the official starter 
with the watch called out. 

“Fall in, then, Fraulein Englanderin,” the 
Herr Over-Superintendent observed, without 
prejudice, waving me into line. He pinned 
a badge with a large number, 7, on my dress. 
“The Kaiserly and Kingly Governments shall 
on the affair of the starting’s legality here- 
after on my report more at leisure pass 
judgment.” 

The lieutenant in undress uniform drew 
back a little. 

“Oh, if this is to be woman’s play,” he 
muttered, “then can a Prussian officer him- 
self by competing not into contempt bring.” 

I dropped a little curtsy. “If the Herr 
Lieutenant is afraid even to enfer against an 
Englishwoman ” I said, smiling. 

He came up to the scratch sullenly. “One 
minute to go!” called out the starter. 

We were all on the alert. There was a 
pause; a deep breath. I was horribly 
frightened, but I tried to look calm. Then 
sharp and quick came the one word “Go!” 
And like arrows from a bow, off we all 
started. 

I had ridden over the whole course the 
day but one before, on a mountain pony, with 
an observant eye and my sedulous American 
—rising at five o'clock, so as not to excite 
undue attention; and I therefore knew 
beforehand the exact route we were to follow ; 
but I confess when I saw the Prussian 
lieutenant and one of my other competitors 
dash forward at a pace that simply astonished 
me, that fifty pounds seemed to melt away in 
the dim abyss of the Ewigkeit. I gave up 
all for lost. I could never make the running 
against such practised cyclists. 

However, we all turned out into the open 
road which leads across the plain and down 
the Main valley, in the direction of Mayence. 
For the first ten miles or so, it is a dusty 
level. The surface is perfect; but ‘twas a 
blinding white thread. As I toiled along it, 
that broiling June day, I could hear the 
voice of my backer, who followed on horse- 
back, exhorting me in loud tones, “ Don’t 
scorch, miss; don’t scorch ; never mind ef 
you lose sight of ’em. Keep your wind ; 
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that’s the point. The wind, the wind’s every- 
thing. Let ’em beat you on the level : you'll 
catch ‘em up fast enough when you get on 
the Taunus !” 

But in spite of his encouragement, I 
almost lost heart as I saw one after another 
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waves on my face from the road below; in 
the thin white dust, the accusing tracks of six 
wheels confronted me. Still I kept on fol- 
lowing them, till I reached the town of 
Hochst—nine miles from Frankfort. Soldiers 
along the route were timing us at intervals 
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** DON’T SCORCH, MISS ; DON'T SCORCH.” 


of my opponents’ backs disappear in the 
distance, till at last I was left toiling along 
the bare white road alone, in a shower-bath 
of sunlight, with just a dense cloud of dust 
rising grey far ahead of me. My head swam. 
It repented me of my boldness. 

Then the riders on horseback began to 
grumble ; for by police regulation they were 
not allowed to pass the hindmost of the 
cyclists ; and they were kept back by my 
presence from following up their special 
champions. “Give it up, Fraulein, give it 
up!” they cried. “You're beaten. Let us 
pass and get forward.” But at the selfsame 
moment, I heard the shrill voice of my 
American friend whooping aloud across the 
din, “Don’t you do nothing of the sort, 
miss! You stick to it, and keep your wind! 
It’s the wind that wins! ‘Them Germans 
won't be worth a cent on the high slopes, 
anyway !” 

Encouraged by his voice, I worked steadily 
on, neither scorching nor relaxing, but main- 
taining an even pace at my natural pitch 
under the broiling sunshine. Heat rose in 

Vol. xv —66. 


with chronometers, and noting our numbers. 
As I rattled over the paved High Street, I 
called aloud to one of them: “ How far 
ahead the last man?” 

He shouted back, good-humouredly: “ Four 
minutes, Fraulein.” 

Again I lost heart. Then I mounted a slight 
slope, and felt how easily the Manitou moved 
up the gradient. From its summit I could 
note a long grey cloud of dust rolling steadily 
onward down the hill towards Hattersheim. 

I coasted down, with my feet up, and a 
slight breeze just cooling me. Mr. Hitchcock, 
behind, called out, full-throated, from his 
seat, “No hurry! No flurry! Take your time! 
Take—your—time, miss ! ” 

Over the bridge at Hattersheim you turn 
to the right abruptly, and begin to mount by 
the side of a pretty little stream, the Schwarz- 
bach, which runs brawling over rocks down 
the Taunus from Eppstein. _ By this time the 
excitement had somewhat cooled down for 
the moment ; I was getting reconciled to be 
beaten on the level, and began to realize that 
my chances would be best as we approached 
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the steepest bits of the mountain road about 
Niederhausen. So I positively plucked up 
heart to look about me and enjoy the 
scenery. With hair flying behind—that 
coil had played me false—I swept through 
Hofheim, a pleasant little village at the 
mouth of a grassy valley inclosed by 
wooded slopes, the Schwarzbach making cool 
music in the glen below as I mounted beside 
it. Clambering larches, like huge cande 
labra, stood out on the ridge, silhouetted 
azainst the skyline. 

“ How far ahead the last man?” I cried 
to the recording soldier. He answered me 
back, “Two minutes, lraulein.” 

I was gaining on them; I was gaining ! 
I thundered across the Schwarzbach, by half 
i-dozen clamorous 
little iron bridges, 
making easy time 
now, and with my 
feet working as if 
they were them 
selves an integral 
part of the machi- 
nery. Up, up, up; 
it looked a vertical 
ascent: the Mani 
tou glided well in 
its oil-bath at its 
half-way gearing. 
1 rode for dear 
life. At sixteen 
miles, Lorsbach ; 
at eighteen, Epp- 
stein ; the road 
still rising. “ How 
far ahead the last 
man?” ‘Just 
round the corner, 
Fraulein !’ 

I put on a little ‘ 
steam. Sure 
enough, round 
the corner I caught sight of his back. With a 
spurt, I passed him—a dust-covered soul, very 
hot and uncomfortable. He had not kept 
his wind; I flew past him like a whirlwind. 
But, oh, how sultry hot in that  swelter- 
ing, close valley! <A pretty little town, Epp 
stein, with its medieval castle perched high 
ma craggy rock. I owed it some gratitude, 
I felt, as I left it behind, for ‘twas here that 
I came up with the tail-end of my opponents. 

That one victory cheered me. So far, our 
route had lain along the well-made but dusty 
high road in the steaming valley: at Nieder- 
Josbach, two miles on, we quitted the road 
abruptly, by the course marked out for us, 
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and turned up a mountain path, only wide 
enough for two cycles abreast—a path that 
clambered towards the higher slopes of the 
‘Taunus. That was arranged on purpose-- 
for this was no fair-weather show — but a 
practical trial for military bicycles, under the 
conditions they might meet with in actual 
warfare. It was rugged riding: black walls 
of pine rose steep on either hand; the 
ground was uncertain. Our path mounted 
sharply from the first ; the steeper the better. 
By the time I had reached Ober-Josbach, 
nestling high among larch-woods, I had 
distanced all but two of my opponents. It 
was cooler now, too. As I passed the hamlet 
my cry altered. 
“ How far ahead the first man?” 





FAR AHEAD THE FIRST MAN?” 


“Two minutes, Fraulein.” 

“A civilian ?” 

“No, no; a Prussian officer.” 

The Herr Lieutenant led, then. For Old 
I:ngland’s sake, I felt I must beat him. 

The steepest slope of all lay in the next 
two miles. If I were going to win I must 
pass these two there, for my advantage lay 
all in the climb ; if it came to coasting, the 
men’s mere weight scored a point in their 
favour. Bump, crash, jolt! I pedalled away 
like a machine: the Manitou sobbed; my 
ankles flew round so that I scarcely felt 
them. But the road was rough and scarred 
with waterways—ruts turned by rain to 



























runnels. At half a mile, after a desperate 
struggle among sand and pebbles, I passed 
the second man; just ahead, the Prussian 
officer looked round and saw me. “ Thunder- 
weather! you there, Englanderin ?” he cried, 
darting me a look of unchivalrous dislike, 
such as only your sentimental German can 
cast at a woman. 

“Yes, I am here, behind you, Herr 
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From that moment, save for the risk of side- 
slips, twas easy running—just an undulating 
line with occasional ups and downs ; but I 
saw no more of my pursuers till, twenty-two 
kilométres further on, I rattled on the cobble- 
paved causeway into Limburg. I had covered 
the forty-six miles in quick time for a moun- 
tain climb. As I crossed the bridge over 
the Lahn, to my immense surprise, Mr. 
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Lieutenant,” I answered, putting on a spurt ; 
‘and I hope next to be before you.” 

He answered not a word, but worked his 
hardest. So did I. He bent forward: I sat 
erect on my Manitou, pulling hard at my 
handles. Now, my front wheel was upon 
him. It reached his pedal. We _ were 
abreast. He had a narrow thread of solid 
path, and he forced me into a runnel. Still 
I gained. He swerved: I think he tried to 
foul me. But the slope was too steep ; his 
attempt recoiled on himself; he ran against 
the rock at the side and almost overbalanced. 
Chat second lost him. I waved my hand as 
[ sailed ahead. ‘Good morning,” I cried, 
gaily. “See you again at Limburg!” 

From the top of the slope I put my feet 
up and flew down into Idstein. A thunder- 
shower burst: I was glad of the cool of it. 
It laid the dust. I regained the high road. 
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Hitchcock waved his arms, all excitement, to 
greet me. He had taken the train on from 
Eppstein, it seemed, and got there before 
me. As I dismounted at the Cathedral, 
which was our appointed end, and gave my 
tadge to the soldier, he rushed up and shook 
my hand. “ Fifty pounds!” he cried. “ Fifty 
pounds! How’s that for the great Anglo- 
Saxon race! And hooray for the Manitou!” 

The second man, the civilian, rode in, wet 
and draggled, forty seconds later. As for the 
Herr Lieutenant, a disappointed man, he fell 
out by the way, alleging a puncture. I 
believe he was ashamed to admit the fact that 
he had been beaten in open fight by the 
objurgated Englanderin. 

So the end of it was, I was now a woman of 
means, with fifty pounds of my own to my credit. 

I lunched with my backer royally at the 
best inn in Limburg. 

















A Fat Men's Club. 


(THe “Cent Ki1os.”) 


By G. MEGAN 


E once knew a fat man of 
413% stone. When he retired 
on an immodest competency 
from the show business he 
bought an uproarious hostelry 
in Old Street, St. Luke’s, and 
had the partition between the bar and the 
private room cut away, for obvious com- 
mercial reasons. We used to sit with him 








o’ nights listening to his weird stories of 
adventure. They all turned on his own 
excess of avoirdupois. Once he went to 
Coventry to see a cycle race, but as he was 
going up to bed at the inn he fell through 
the staircase and partially wrecked the house. 
Then he sued the landlord for damages 
There you see the element of commerce. 
After all, the French must be right—we are a 
nation of shop- 
keepers. Cons- 
pues les Anglais, 
that is the cor- 
rect Gallic note. 
Frenchmen, 
now blessed or 
cursed with a 
superabundance 
of adipx se tissue, 
naturally turn 
towards the 
notion of a club. 
Beggars’ clubs 
already exist on 
Montmartre; 
why not a special 
cerc/e for fat 
men? Adsit 
omen, however. 
* But,” says the 
jesting Briton, 
“what zg a fat 
man?” and 
quick comes the 
answer, “One of 
at least a hun 
dred kilos ”"—no 
less. Members 
there may be, 
compared with 
whom the 
nimble “cent 
kilos” is but as 
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water unto wine, but a man of less than the 
minimum is not to be tolerated. Cent kilos 
represents, roughly speaking, 15st. 

During a recent visit to Paris, we passed 
down the Boulevard Voltaire, seated on the 
top of a tram, and noticed a café, just opposite 
the St. Ambroise Church, with a huge red 
sign, bearing in white letters the inscription 
“ Stége Soctal de la Soctété des roo Kilos de 
Paris” staring us in the face. Still, a very few 
solid grains of doubt remained, a little dis- 
jointed, until a day or two later, when paying 
a visit to an old bookseller friend on the 
Boulevards, who is a perfect encyclopedia in 
himself, we were fortunate enough to be 
introduced to a fellow-customer, a very stout 
gentleman, who turned out to be M. Vivian, 
the secretary of the “ Fat Men’s Club,” and 
our incredulity, 
at least as far as 
this subject was 
concerned, was 
cured. 

How eagerly 
we scanned the 
heroic propor- 
tions of this 
worthy official ! 
and _ how breath- 
lessly we ques- 
tioned him! 
receiving but 
curt, monosylla- 
bic replies, for 
our new ac- 
quaintance evi- 
dently thought 
we were perpe- 
trating a joke at 
his expense. 
Total annihila- 
tion might have 
been our fate, 
had not the 
bookseller _has- 
tened to explain 
that the too- 
curious querists 
represented a 
well-known Eng- 
lish magazine, 
whereupon we 




















were courteously invited to the club on the 
following evening, when important discus- 
sions relating to the rules of the society were 
to take place. 

We kept the appointment, and found our- 
selves in a narrow, low room, where we 
hastened to hide our meagre frames in an 
obscure corner. Several of the members 
had already arrived, among whom were the 
honorary president, M. Féche, who scales 
close upon 27st.; his frank, clean-shaven 
face was inspiring, but his handshakes were 
operations to be remembered by tie average 
mortal. As his portrait shows, he is cast in 
an heroic mould-—no deformity, nothing 
repulsive ; simply a man good-natured and 
healthy, with a 
physique that 
distinguishes him 
above his fellows. 


We wondered 
how he could 
possibly “pre- 
side” over any- 
thing without 
killing it. 

Next to him 
sat the actual 
president, M. 
Berthoud — like 


his colleague, a 
wine - merchant ; 
on the left he was 
supported by the 
treasurer, who, 
on a very exten- 
sive scale, resem- 
bled a Piccadilly 
masher; his 
glossy top - hat 
was a revelation 
in head-gear, and 
it might have 


been used for — eae 
a M, JULES FECHE (HON, PRESIDENT OF THE 
the storage of 


goods. 

With interest, not unmingled with anxiety, 
we watched the gradual assembling of the 
members and their safe seating. <A_ bell, 
rung by the chairman, announces that the 
meeting is about to begin ; the hum of voices 
ceases, and the chairs creak ominously, as 
each member endeavours to fix his attention 
upon the proceedings. No wonder the pro- 
ceedings nearly broke down once or twice. 

Our wandering thoughts are recalled when 
the secretary stands up to réad the articles of 
this strange society, Zes Cents Kilos de Paris, 
founded in 1896, and which, we learn, has 
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three special objects: 1. The establishment 
of amicable relationship between the members. 
2. To organize, on certain occasions, excur- 
sions on steam-rollers, and banquets, etc. 
(Here the secretary is interrupted by one of 
the burliest members, who, with an apprecia- 
tive laugh, shouts out, “Certainly we must 
amuse ourselves in the best possible way.” 
The secretary, with a withering look at 
the offender, proceeds.) 3. To create a 
centre of support (surely a matter for an 
engineer) and of brotherhood to members 
of similar societies visiting Paris. 

In case of the death of one of the members, 
the secretary can summon each member to 
assist at the funeral, and a wreath is to be 
provided at the 
expense of the 
club, bearing 
the inscription, 
“* Les Cents Kilos 
de Paris.” Here 
our burly friend 
again is heard : 
“ Is everybody to 
attend 2? = =What 
are to be the 
dimensions of 
the wreath?” and 
** What the fine,” 
shouts another, 
“for non-attend- 
ance?” This 
cheerful subject 
starts an ani- 
mated discus- 
sion, which lasts 
for half an hour, 
the general 
opinion evidently 
being that no 
fines are neces- 
sary, as theirs was 
. ee aagatheringofdons 
ee © vivants, and not 

ot shareholders. 

“Divide, divide!” is soon heard, and a 
proposition is made that the voting shall be 
done as in the Chamber, viz., by each 
member rising from his seat ; this, how- 
ever, is at once vetoed, as it would be both 
difficult and dangerous. At last the matter 
is satisfactorily settled, and the next business 
on the agenda is dealt with. 

The first and most important qualification 
of a would-be member is weight, which 
must be not less than roo kilos. Here a 
kindly amendment was suggested: “ That if 
any member lost weight from any cause, he 
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should not be expelled at once, but a little 
time accorded him to regain his proper 
proportions.” He might even be fattened 
up on “ Thorley” for a reasonable period. 

rhe only other qualifications necessary to 
insure entrance to this club are: to be a son 
of France, and a payment of a modest entrance 
fee of 2fr., with an annual subscription of 
24fr., payable monthly. One rule is rigidly 
enforced, and that is, the exclusion of all 
discussions on religious and political subjects. 
In short, no “heavy ” subjects were admitted 
save the members. themselves. This wise 
order not only preserves harmony, but also 
the physical well-being of the members, 
excitement of any kind not being conducive 
to obesity. 

‘By what means are the members to 
recognise each other?” was one important 
question ; the answer seemed obvious 
enough, but the suggestions were many, and 
provoked considerable hilarity. It was, how- 
ever, finally decided that every member 
should wear a large panama hat, carry an 
exceptionally heavy stick in the hand, and 
have a badge in the button-hole with “ 100 
Kilos” inscribed on it in gold letters, the 
same inscription also to decorate the front of 
the hat. 

While these discussions were pending, and 
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occasionally reaching stages that were un- 
interesting to mere onlookers, M. Feéche, the 
founder of the society, explained to us how 
it came into existence. 

“All round us,” he said, “ there were plenty 
of athletic and sporting clubs being formed, 
but, as you may imagine, we were not con- 
sidered eligible as members ; indeed, we were 
looked upon as pariahs. <A 1oo Kilos Club 
was then started, not in Paris, but at St. 
Denis, and it was not until after many dis- 
cussions between the members of Paris 
proper and their suburban colleagues, that I 
succeeded in calling into life this Paris 
organization, and here we are,” he concluded, 
with a proud wave of the hand, as he glanced 
round the crowded room and at the beaming 
faces and portly forms of the members. 

We passed a very pleasant evening, seeng 
more than being seen, for we were but 
Liliputians in the country of the Brobdingnags. 

The cordial adieux of our entertainers will 
not soon be forgotten ; our hands still ache 
when we recall the parting. 

Between ourselves, if we started a fat 
men’s club in this country we could knock 
the French institution into fits. We've got 
the means and wé’ve got the men. And we'd 
make it pay; we can’t help it. Eventually 
it might be turned into a company, when the 
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leaner kine might be weeded out on the well- 
known biological principle of the “ survival 
of the fattest.” 

We had. yet one wish ungratified—that 
was, an opportunity of studying the fat men 
in their home circles ; to find out if their 
wives and families were moulded on the 
same liberal lines, and also if their furniture 
was insured. 

Our kind hon. president possibly divined 
our wishes, and cordially invited us to break- 
fast at his establishment, in the Rue St. 
Maur, not far from La Roquette, on. the 
following morning, at 12.30. 

Needless to say, we went, and found our 
weighty host moving nimbly among his 
customers, and liberally joining them in their 
libations. ‘Too liberally, we thought, as we 
noticed, from time to time, several angry 
glances shot at him by the lady behind the 
counter, which convinced us that here was 
the better half of our president, and, although 
she was thin, and not possessed of a quarter 
of her husband’s weight, it did not require 
much perception to come to the conclusion 
that she was indisputably the Monsieur fe 
President of the home. Such is woman’s 
power! And how impossible it is for men, 
ven those who are modern Samsons, to 
oppose it ! 


Our host was just then called away by bis 
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son, a little mite of a fellow; he also ruled 
and turned his huge father round his tiny 
fingers. 

We made use of this opportunity to learn 
madame’s views on the club in general, and 
its president in particular. Under our com 
plimentary speeches, Madame Feéche thawed 
a little, and said that, “although she was very 
proud of being the wife of such an important 


personage, she did not think much of the 
society. People,” she said, with a little side 
glance at us, “ make too much fuss of them. 
After all, they are only respectable merchants.” 
Then came the real grievance : “ Invitations 
are showered upon them from all sides, and 
we, their hard-working wives, who are 
certainly to a great extent responsible for 
their good health, are never for a moment 
taken into consideration. For instance, 
she added, “the other night the whole club 
was invited to attend the Ba/ de 7 Opéra—ot 
course, not with their wives !”—the toss of the 
head which accompanied this remark spoke 
volumes.” “ For my part,” she went on to 
say, “ I heartily pity the poor girls whom 
they select as their partners in a Va/se.” So 
did we, but for different reasons. “ And I 
feel quite sure,” said madame, “that no 
balleteuse would carry my husband away.” 

Déjeuner was announced, and we sat down 
to a multitude of good things, although it 
was the usual French meal, nothing sub- 
stantial enough to account for the extra- 
ordinary bulk of our friend, we thought. 
Nor did his appetite for food seem par- 
ticularly sharp, but the same could not be 
said about the liquid. Bottle after bottle 
of Piccolo and Bordeaux vanished with 
astonishing rapidity ; but we will not betray 
hospitality by stating how many. 
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b THE START, (Photograph 
The conversation naturally centred round 
the roo Kilos Club and its members, and we 
gathered that the majority of them were wine- 
merchants or representatives, in some way, of 
the wine and spirit trade, although there were 
a few architects among them, who helped 
to shore up the club-room, and a repre- 
sentative of Art in the shape of a sculptor. 
Asked about the principal events of the 
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club history since its foundation, M. Feéche 
said : “* We mourn the death of one eminent 
member, M. Finck, a brewer; and we also 
feel deeply for another member, M. Artigue, 
who, to his shame be it said, has managed 
to lose 80 kilos in weight. We were very 
proud of him. Now he only weighs 154 
kilos, but is still one of the heaviest members 
of the club. 

“How many excursions have we had ? 
Only one, up to now. We went to St. Cloud, 
and had a glorious time; we had races—I 
will give you a photograph. I assure you 
that after the second race the course was 
like a ploughed field. However, we came 
out in grand form, and were so cheered by 
the spectators that we felt that the military 
regulation, which precludes us from serving 
our fatherland, is a gross injustice.” 

Great men we found these novel clubbites 

away from home and from _ petticoat 
guvernment—as we had several opportunities 
of judging. One special instance was con- 
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Photograph 


vincing. We were anxious to present our 
readers with illustrations of the fat men alt 
home. We suggested this to several of the 
members, byt none seemed particularly to 
crave for the distinction ; they interchanged 
sheepish looks, and huim’d and ha’d in a 
most perplexing way. At last one, bolder 
than the rest, agreed, but in making the 
appointment, insisted upon it being very early, 
“before madame is up,” he added, in a 
whisper. We took in the situation at a 
glance, and duly presented ourselves at the 
hour named ; but, unfortunately, when every- 
thing was arranged and our sitter posed in 
the graceful attitude in which the Great 
Napoleon was usually depicted, a vision in a 
dressing-gown burst upon us, and in a few 
minutes, but without undue haste, we were 
in the street, and, somehow, we felt no more 
interest in photographing fat men in the 
privacy of their homes. We realized that 
there ave places where journalists and photo 


graphers—like angels—-fear to tread. 
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V.—TWENTY DEGREES. 


HOT and sultry day towards 

the end of June was drawing 

to aclose. I had just finished 

dinner and returned to my 

laboratory to continue some 

spectroscopic work, when 
Dufrayer, whom I had not seen for more 
than a week, walked in. Noticing that I 
was busy, he took a cigar from a box which 
lay on the table and sank into an easy chair 
without speaking. 

“ What is it to-night, Norman?” he asked 
at last, as I descended from my stool. “Is 
it the Elixir of Life or the Philosopher’s 
Stone ?” 

“Neither,” I replied. “I have received 
some interesting specimens of reduced 
hemoglobin, and am_ experimenting on 
them. By the way, where have you been 
all this week ?” 

“ At Eastbourne. The Assizes begin at the 
Old Bailey, as you know, on Thursday, and 
I am conducting the defence in the case of 
the Disney murder. However, I have not 
come here to talk shop. I had a_ small 
adventure at Eastbourne, and have come to 
tell you about it.” 

“More developments ?” I asked, slightly 
startled by his tone, which was unusually 
grave. “Come into the garden ; we will have 
coffee there.” 

We went through the open French windows 
and ensconced ourselves in wicker chairs. 

“ Does it ever occur to you,” said Dufrayer, 
taking his cigar from his mouth as he spoke, 
“that you and I are in personal danger? It 
is absurd to lull ourselves into security by 
saying that such things do not happen in our 
day, but my only surprise is that Mme. 
Koluchy has not yet struck a blow at either 
of us. The thought of her haunts me ; she 
fights with almost omnipotent powers, and 
we cannot foresee from what quarter the 
shaft may come.” 

“You have a reason for saying this?” I 
interrupted. “Has it anything to do with 
your visit to the seaside ?” 

“There is a possibility that it may have 
something to do with it, but of that I am not 
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certain. In all likelihood, Head, there are 
no two men in London in such a strange 
position as ours.” 

“Tt is a self-elected one, at any rate,” I 
replied. 

“True,” he answered. “ Well, I will tell 
you what happened, and the further sequel 
which occurred this evening. I had been 
feeling rather done, and as I had a few days 
to spare, thought I would spend them 
geologizing along the cliffs at Eastbourne. 
On Tuesday last I went out for the whole 
day on a long expedition under the cliffs 
towards Burling Gap. I was so engrossed in 
my discovery of some very curious pieces of 
iron pyrites, for which that part of the coast 
is noted, that I forgot the time, and darkness 
set in before I turned for home. The tide was 
luckily low, so I had nothing to fear. I had 
just rounded the point on which the light- 
house stands when, to my amazement, I 
heard a shrill, clear voice call my name. I 
stopped and turned round, but at first could 
see nothing. In a moment, however, I 
observed a figure approaching me—it sprang 
lightly from rock to rock. As it came nearer 
it resolved itself into a boy, dressed in a light 
grey suit and cloth cap. I was just going to 
address him when he raised his hand as if 
in warning, and said, quickly, in a low voice : 
‘Don’t return to London—stay here—you 
are in danger.’ ‘What do you mean?’ I 
asked. He made no reply, and before I could 
repeat my question had left me, and was 
continuing his rapid course toward the pro- 
montory. I shouted after him, ‘Stop! who 
are you?’ but in another moment I com- 
pletely lost sight of him in the dark shadow 
of the cliffs. I ran forward, but not a trace 
of him could I see. I shouted; there was 
no answer. I then made up my mind that 
pursuit was useless, and returned to the 
town.” 

“Have you seen or heard anything since 
of the mysterious youth ?” I asked. 

“Nothing whatever. What do you think 
of his warning? Is it possible that I am 
really in danger? Is Mme. Koluchy mixed 
up in this affair?” 
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I paused before replying, then I said, 
slowly : 

“As Madame is in existence, and as the 
youth, whoever he was, happened to know 
your name, there is just a possibility that 
the adventure may wear an ugly aspect. 
Iwo conclusions may be arrived at with 
regard to it: one, that this warning was 
intended to keep you at Eastbourne for some 
dangerous object ; the other, that it was 
a friendly warning given for some reason in 
this strange manner.” 

“You arrive precisely at my own views on 
the subject,” replied Dufrayer. “Iam nota 
nervous man, and can defend my life if 
But that small incident has stuck 


necessary. 
Of course, it is 


to me in a curious way. 





ARE IN DANGER.” 
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Guite impossible for 
me to leave town. 
The Disney murder 
trial comes on 
this week, and as 
there are many 
complications it will 
occupy some days ; 
but, Head, try as I 
will, the impression 
of that boy’s warn- 
ing will not wear 
off ; and now, listen, 
there is a sequel. 
See; this came by 
the last post.” 

As Dufrayer spoke 
he drew a letter 
from his pocket and 
thrust it into my 
hands. 

I took it to the 
window, where, by 
the light of a lamp 
inside the room, I 
read the following 
lines :— 

“Meet me inside 
gates, Marble Arch, 
at ten to-night. Do 
not fail. You have 
disregarded my ad- 
vice, but I may still 
be able to do some- 
thing.” 

‘Your corre- 
spondent makes a 
strange rendezvous,” 
I remarked, as I 
handed it back to 
him. ‘*‘What do 
you mean to do?” 

“What would you do in my place?” asked 
Dufrayer, shifting the question. He gazed 
at me earnestly, and with veiled anxiety in 
his face. 

“Take no notice,” I said. “ The letter is 
anonymous, and as likely as not may be a 
trap to lead you into danger. I do not see 
anything for it but for you to pursue the even 
tenor of your way, just as if there were no 
Mme. Koluchy in the world.” 

It was half-past nine o'clock, the moon 
was rising, and Dufrayer’s grave face, with 


his dark brows knit, confronted mine. After 
a time he rose. 
“TI believe you are right,” he said. “I 


shall disregard that letter as I disregarded the 
warning of the youth on the sands. My 
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unknown 
rendezvous in vain. 


correspondent must keep his 
I won’t stay any longer 
this evening. I am terribly busy getting up 
my case for Thursday. Good-night.” 

When he was gone I sat out of doors a 
little longer, pondering much over the two 
warnings which he had received, and which 
I had thought 
best to make 
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appointment, and I was forced to come 


here. I know you, Mr. Head. I know 
all about you, and also about Mr. 
Dufrayer. Let me speak at once. I have 


something most important to say. Do 
get over your astonishment, and close the 
door. I tell you I am closely watched.” 
The figure of 
the woman was 





little of to him. 
It was, as he 
said, impossible 
for him to leave 
town, but all the 
same I by no 
means liked the 
aspect of affairs. 
Whatever the 
warnings meant, 
they were at least 
significant of 
grave danger 
ahead, and 
knowing Mme. 
Koluchy as I 
did, I felt certain 
that no depths 
of treachery were 
beyond her 
powers. 

I returned to 
the -house, but 
felt little incli- 
nation to resume 
my experiments 
in the laboratory. 
The night grew 
more and more 
sultry, and a 
thunderstorm 
threatened. 

Between 
eleven and 
twelve o’clock I 
was just prepar- 
ing to retire for 
the night, when 
there came a 
loud ring at my 
front door. The servants had all gone to 
bed. In some surprise, I went to open the 
door. A woman in a voluminous cloak and 
old-fashioned bonnet was standing on the 
threshold. The moment the door was 
opened, and before I could say a word, she 
had stepped into the hall. 

“Don’t keep me out,” she said, in a breath- 
less voice; “I am followed, and there is 
danger. Mr. Dufrayer has failed to keep his 
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old, but the 
voice was young. 
Without a word, 
I shut the hall 
door. As I did 
so, she removed 
her bonnet and 


dropped her 
cloak. She now 
stood revealed 


to me as a slight, 
handsome, dark- 
eyed girl. Her 
skin was of a 
clear olive, and 
her eyes black. 

“My name is 
Elsie Fancourt,” 
she said. “My 
home is at 
Henley. My 
mother is the 
widow of a bar- 
rister. Our 
address is 5, 
Gloucester Gar- 
dens, Albert 
Road, Henley. 
Will you remem- 
ber it?” 


I nodded. 


“Will you 
make a note of 
ar” 


‘I can re- 
member it with- 
out that,” I said. 

“Very good. 
You may need 
that address 
later on. Now, Mr. Head, you are thinking 
strange things of me, but I am not, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, an adventuress. 
I am a lady—one in sore, sore straits. I 
have come to you in my desperate need, 
because I believe you can help me, and 
because you and also Mr. Dufrayer are in the 
gravest danger. Will you trust me?” 

As she spoke she raised her eyes and 
looked me full in the face. I read an 
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expression of truth in the depths of her 
fine eyes. My suspicion vanished; I held 
out my hand. 

“You are a strange girl, and have come 
here at a strange hour,” I said, “but I do 
trust you. Only extreme circumstances could 
make you act as you are doing. What is the 
matter ?” 

“Take me into one of your sitting-rooms, 
and I will explain.” 

I opened the door of my study and asked 
her to walk in. 

“The matter is one of life and death,” she 
began, speaking in a hurried voice. “ Mr. 
Dufrayer has twice disregarded my warning. 
I warned him at the risk of my liberty, if not 
my life, and when he failed to keep the 
appointment which I made for him this 
evening, I felt there was nothing whatever 
for it but to come to you and to cast myself 
on your mercy. Mr. Head, there is not a 
moment to lose. Our common enemy ”— 
here she lowered her voice—“ is Mme. 
Koluchy. She has done me a great and awful 
wrong. ,She has done that which no woman 
with a woman’s wit and intuition can ever for- 
give. I will avenge myself on her or die.” 

“Is it possible that you are the person who 
gave Mr. Dufrayer that strange warning on 
the beach at Eastbourne ?” I asked. 

“IT am. I dressed myself as a boy for 
greater safety, but that night I was followed 
to my lodgings. Had Mr. Dufrayer heeded 
my advice I should not be here now. Mr. 
Head, your friend is in imminent danger of 
his life. I cannot tell you how the blow will 
fall, for I do not know, but I am certain of 
what I am saying. Out of London he might 
have a chance ; in London he has practically 
none. Listen. You are both marked by the 
Brotherhood, and Mr. Dufrayer is to be the 
first victim. No human laws can protect 
him. Even here, in this great and guarded 
city, he cannot possibly escape. The person 
who strikes the blow ‘may be caught, may 
suffer”—here a look of agony crossed her 
face—‘‘ but what is the good of that,” she 
continued, “when the blow has done its 
work? No one outside the Brotherhood 
knows its immense resources. I repeat, Mr. 
Dufrayer has no chance whatever if he 
remains in London ; he must leave imme- 
diately.” 

“That, I fear, is impossible,” I replied, 
gravely ; “‘my friend is no coward. He is 
conducting the defence in an important case 
at the criminal courts. The life of an accused 
man hangs on his remaining in town—need 
I say more ?” 
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She turned white to her lips. 

*“T know all that,” she answered. ‘‘ Have 
I not followed the thing step by step? 
Madame also knows how Mr. Dufrayer is 
placed, and what he has to do this week. 
She has made her plans accordingly. Oh! 
Mr. Head, would I risk my life as I am doing 
fora mere nothing? Can you not believe 
in the reality of the danger ?” 

“T can,” I answered. ‘I am certain from 
your manner that you are speaking the truth, 
and I know enough of Mme. Koluchy to be 
sure of the gravity of the situation. Of 
course, I will tefl Mr. Dufrayer what you say, 
and suggest that he get a substitute to carry 
on his work in the courts.” 

“Will you see him to-night?” she asked, 
eagerly. 

“ve.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“He is certain to refuse to go,” I said. 
“Tt is right to give him your warning, but he 
will disregard it.” 

“Ah! you think so?” 

“T am positive.” 

“In that case something else must be 
done, and I must know immediately. If your 
friend refuses, send a letter to E. F., General 
Post Office, marked ‘ Poste Restante.’ I will 


go to St. Martin’s-le-Grand early to-morrow 
Put nothing within 


morning to obtain it. 
the letter but the word 
your name.” 

“In case my friend decides not to leave 
town you shall have such a letter,” I replied. 

“Under those circumstances I must see 
you again,” continued Miss Fancourt. 

I made no reply. 

“Itis better for me not to communicate 
with you. Even a telegram would scarcely 
be safe. I have, I believe, managed to elude 
vigilance in coming here. I feel that I am 
watched day and night. I dare not risk the 
chance of meeting you in the ordinary way. 
Let me think for a moment.” 

She stood still, leaning her hand against 
her cheek. 

“ Are you musical ?” she asked, suddenly. 

“ Fairly so,” I replied. 

“ Do you know enough of music to ”"—she 
paused and half smiled-—“ to tune a piano, 
for instance ?” 

“ What do you mean ?” I asked. 

“T will soon explain myself. The piano- 
tuner is expected at our house to-morrow. 
Will you come in his place? I will send 
him a line the moment I get home, telling 
him to postpone his visit, but will let our 
servant think that he is coming. She has 


‘No.’ Don’t sign 
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never seen our piano-tuner, and will suppose 
that you are the man we usually employ for 
the purpose. Do you mind assuming this 
rile?” 

“T am perfectly willing to try my hand on 
your piano,” I said. 

“Thank you. Then, in case you have to 
write that letter, come to our house to- 
morrow about two o'clock. The servant will 
admit you, believing you to be the tuner, 


The young man in question, who had a 
pale, dark face and grey, sensitive eyes, 
quickly gathered up several papers and, bow- 
ing to Dufrayer and myself, took his leave. 

“One of the best managing clerks I have 
ever had,” said Dufrayer, as he left the room. 
“T have been in great luck to secure him. 
He is a wonderfully well-educated fellow and 
knows several languages. He has been with 
me for the last three months. I cannot tell 
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and will show you into our drawing-room—I 
will join you there in a few moments. You 
can leave the rest to me.” 

I promised to do as Miss Fancourt re 
quired, and soon afterwards she took her 
leave. 

A few moments later, I was on my way to 
Dufrayer’s flat. He kept late hours, and I 
was relieved to see lights still burning in his 
windows. I was quickly admitted by my 
host himself. 

“Come in, Norman,” he cried. “That 
will do, North,” he continued, turning to a 
young man whom I recognised as one of his 
managing clerks. “You have taken down 
all those instructions ? Murchison and James 
Watts must be subpoenaed as witnesses. I 
shall be at the office early to-morrow,” 


rOOK HIS LEAVE.’ 


you what a relief it is to have a clerk who 
really possesses a head on his shoulders. 
But you have news, Norman ; what is it?” 

“T have,” I answered ; “strange news. 
After all, Dufrayer, I am inclined to believe 
in your anonymous correspondent. The 
youth on the Eastbourne beach has merged 
into a girl. Finding that you would not 
keep the appointment she made for you, she 
came straight to me, and has, in fact, only 
just left me. Strange as it all seems, I 
believe in that girl, May I tell you what 
occurred during our interview ?” 

Dufrayer pulled a chair forward for me 
without saying a word. He stood facing me 
while I told my story. When I had finished 
he gave his shoulders a slight shrug,and then 
said ;— 
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“ But, after all, Miss Fancourt has revealed 
nothing.” 

“Because at present she only suspects,” I 
replied. 

“And she coolly asks you to come to me 
to request me to throw my client over at the 
eleventh hour and to leave town ?” 

“She certainly believes that your danger is 
real,” I answered. 

“Well, real or not, I cannot possibly act 
on her warning,” replied Dufrayer. As he 
spoke he walked to the window and looked 
out. “Things have come to a pretty pass 
when a man is hunted in this fashion,” he 
continued. “A respectable London solicitor 
is converted into a modern Damocles, with 
the sword of Mme. Koluchy suspended 
above his head. The thing is preposterous ; 
it cannot go on. My work keeps me here, 
and here I must stay. I will trust the 
Criminal Investigation Department against 
Madame’s worst machinations. I shall go 
to Scotland Yard early to-morrow and see 
Ford. The thing is a perfect nightmare.” 

“IT told Miss Fancourt you would not 
leave town,” I replied. 

* And you did right,” he said. 

“ Nevertheless, I believe in her,” I con- 
tinued. 

Dufrayer gave me one of those slow, 
inscrutable smiles which now and then flitted 
across his strong face. 

“You were always a bit of an enthusiast, 
Head,” he replied, “ but the fact is, I have 
no time to worry over this matter now. All 
my energies of mind and body must be 
exerted on behalf of that unfortunate man, 
the conduct of whose trial has been placed 
in my hands.” 

I left Dufrayer, and before I returned 
home wrote the single word “No” on a sheet 
of blank paper, folded it up, put it into an 
envelope, and addressed it to E. F., “ Poste 
Restante,” St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 

To think over the enigma which Miss 
Fancourt had presented to me seemed worse 
than useless ; but, try as I would, I could 
not banish it from my thoughts; and I even 
owned to a sense of relief when, on the fol- 
lowing day, about two o’clock, I presented 
myself, as the supposed piano tuner, at 5, 
Gloucester Gardens, Albert Road, Henley. 

The house was a small one, and a neatly- 
dressed little servant opened the door. She 
evidently expected the piano-tuner, for she 
smiled when she saw me, and showed me at 
once into the drawing-room. She supplied 
me with the necessary dusters, and opened 
the piano. I had just struck some chords 
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on the somewhat ancient instrument, when 
Miss Fancourt came hastily in. 

“T am sorry,” she said, speaking in a 
rather loud voice, “but mother has a very 
bad headache, and has asked me to request 
you to postpone tuning the instrument to- 
day ; but you must not go before you have 
had some lunch. I have asked the servant 
to bring it in.” 

She had left the door open, and now the 
girl who had admitted me followed, bearing 
a tray which contained some light refresh- 
ment. 

“ Put it down on that table, Susan,” said 
Miss Fancourt, “and then please go at once 
for the medicine for your mistress. I can 
open the door in case anyone calls.” 

The girl, quite unsuspicious, departed, and 
Miss Fancourt and I found ourselves alone. 

“Susan will be absent for over half an 
hour,” said the girl, ‘and I have told mother 
enough to insure her not coming into the 
room. She has feigned that headache; it was 
necessary to do so in order to get an excuse 
for sending our little servant out for some 
medicine, and so keeping her out of the 
way. A man was here questioning her 
only this morning. Oh, you make a first- 
class piano-tuner, Mr. Head,” she continued, 
looking at me with a smile, which vanished 
almost as soon as it came. “But now 
to business. So your friend refuses to 
leave town ?” 

“ He does,” I replied. 


“T told you that 
it was quite impossible for him to do so.” 


“T know you said so. Now I am going 
to give you my full confidence, but before I 
do so will you give me your word that what 
I am about to say will never, under any 
circumstances, pass your lips ?” 

“TI cannot do that,” I replied, “but if i 
find that you area friend to me, I will be 
one to you.” 

She looked at me steadily. 

“That will not do,” she said. ‘“ Mr. 
Dufrayer is an old acquaintance of yours, is 
he not?” 

“‘ My greatest friend,” I said. 

Her brow cleared, and her dark eyes 
lightened. 

“His life is in danger,” she said. “ By 
this time to-morrow he may———” she paused, 
trembling, her very lips turned white. 

“For Heaven’s sake, speak out,” I cried. 

“Yes, I will explain myself. I am certain 
that when you know all you will give me the 
promise which is absolutely necessary for my 
own salvation and the salvation of one dearer 
to me than myself. Six months ago I became 
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engaged to a man 
of the name of 
John North.” 

‘*North!” I 
said, “North.” I 
felt puzzled by a 
memory. 

The girl pro- 
ceeded without 
noticing my inter- 
ruption. 

“T love John 
North,” she said, 
slowly. “If neces- 
sary, I would die 
for him. I would 
go to any risk to 
save him from 
his present most 
perilous position.” 

As she spoke her 
dark brows were 
knit, she clasped 
her hands tightiy 
together, and bent 
her head. 

‘““There is a 
managing clerk of 
the name of North 
in Dufrayer’s office,” I said, slowly. 

“There is,” she replied ; “he is the man 
about whom I am speaking. Now please 
follow me closely. Mr. North, who was 
educated abroad and spent all his early years 
in Italy, was articled when still quite a youth 
to a large firm of solicitors in the City. Early 
in the spring, Mr. Dufrayer engaged him as 
one of his managing clerks at a salary of four 
guineas a week.” 

“I met North last night,” I said. “He 
looked an intelligent fellow, and my friend 
spoke very highly of him. I have not the 
least idea, Miss Fancourt, what this is leading 
up to, but, as far as I can tell, North seems 
all right.” 

“Please let me continue,” said the girl ; 
“you will soon see how complicated matters 
are. Almost immediately after our engage- 
ment, John North got into Madame’s set. I 
do not know how he first had an introduction 
to her, although I sometimes think he must 
have met her long ago in Italy. She evidently 
holds the deepest fascination over him, for he 
was never tired of talking of her, her wonder- 
ful house, her fame, her beauty, and the 
strange power she had over each person with 
whom she came in contact. One day he told 
me that through her agency, although her 
name did not appear in the matter, she had 
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got him an excellent appointment as manag- 
ing clerk in the office of your friend.” 

I started. My attention was now keenly 
aroused. 

“This,” continued Miss Fancourt, “ was 
three months ago. Mr. Head, during those 
three months everything has altered, the sun 
has got behind clouds, the sky is black. I 
am the most miserable girl on earth.” 

“You have doubtless a reason for your 
misery,” I said. 

“T have. Mr. Head, you tell me you 
have seen John North ?” 

“ Last night for the first time,” I answered. 

“ And you liked his appearance ?” 

“T was attracted by his face. I cannot 
exactly say that I liked it, it seemed clever— 
he looked intelligent.” 

“ He is wonderfully so. Six months ago, 
when first we were engaged, his face used to 
wear the brightest, keenest expression ; now 
it is haggard, restless—each day something 
of good leaves it and something of evil 
takes its place. Something, yes, something 
is eating into his youth, his manhood, and 
his beauty. He is changed to me—I believe 
he has almost lost the capacity of loving 
anyone. My love, however, is unaltered, for 
I know there is a spell over him. When it 
is removed he will be his own old self again. 











Three weeks ago, Mr. Head, I swore I wouid 
discover what was wrong. Unknown to any- 
one, I followed John North to a house in 
Mayfair. He went there with a large party, 
of whom Madame was one. I have found 
out what that house is. It is an opium den, 
though few except its frequenters are aware 
of that fact. It was easy for me, then, to 
put two and two together, and to know what 
was wrecking the life of the man I loved. 
You are a scientist, and understand what the 
opium vice means. It has ruined my lover, 
both in body and soul.” 

“ This is terribly sad,” I answered, “ but I 
cannot quite understand what it has to do 
with Dufrayer.” 

“T am coming to that part,” she replied. 
“ After I had seen him enter the opium 
saloon, I began to watch John North more 
closely than ever, and soon I had strong 
reason to suspect that he was burdened by 
a great and very terrible 
secret. I seemed to read 
this fact in his eyes, in 
his manner, He avoided 
my glance, his gaiety left 
him, he became more 
gloomy and depressed 
hour by hour. My mother 
lives here, and has done 
so for years, but my 
journalistic work keeps 
me in town during the 
greater part of the week. 
I have a small room in 
Soho, where I sleep when- 
ever necessary, but I 
always spend from Satur- 
day to Monday at home. 
I was careful not to give 
Mr. North the slightest 
clue that I had guessed (i 
his secret, and on the 
special Sunday evening 
about which I am going 
to tell you 1 asked him 
to come and visit me at 
ourhouse. He had 
neglected me terribly of 
late, leaving my letters @& 
unanswered, seeming in- r 
different to my presence. 
He had ceased altogether 
to speak of our marriage, 
and the only things which really interested him 
were his law work and his evenings in Madame’s 
set. When I pressed him, however, he pro- 
mised faithfully to come to see me on that 
special Sunday, and I sat for a long time in 
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this room waiting for him. He did not 
arrive, and I grew restless. I put on my hat, 
and went along the road to meet him. He 
did not appear. I felt desperate then, and 
determined to do a bold thing. I took the 
next train to town. I arrived in London 
between six and seven o'clock and took a 
hansom straightto his rooms. The landlady, 
whom I had already seen once or twice, told 
me that he was in. I went upstairs and 
knocked at his sitting-room door. I heard his 
voice say ‘Come in,’ and I entered. He was 
sitting on the sofa, and did not show the 
least surprise at seeing me. He asked me in 
a low, languid voice what I had come about. 
[ replied that, as he had failed to keep his 
appointment with me, I had come to him. 
As I spoke I looked round the room. I 
noticed that he had in his hand a long pipe, 
and that there was a peculiar, sickly odour in 
the air. A small spirit lamp of uncommon 

shape stood burning on the 

table. I immediately guessed 

what was happening. When I 
interrupted him he was indulg- 


HE WAS DRAWING IN THE AWFUL DRUG.” 


ing in opium smoke. He was drawing 
in the pernicious, the awful drug, and did 
not care that I should interfere with him. I 
was determined, however, to probe this 
matter to the bitter end. I resolved 
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at any risk to save him. I knew that 
there was only one way to do this. I 
must learn the truth-—I must find out what 
that thing was which was casting its awful 
shadow over him. Like a flash it occurred 
to me that in his present condition it 
would be easy to wrest secrets from his 
lips. I would, therefore, encourage him 
to smoke. Instead of blaming him, there- 
fore, for smoking the opium I sat down 
by him and asked some questions with 
regard to it. I requested him to continue 
the pleasure which I had interrupted, and 
showed him that I was much ‘interested in 
the effects of opium. Low as he had fallen, 
he evidently did not like to indulge in the 
horrible habit in my presence, but I would 
not hear of his denying himself. I even 
helped him to put some more of the pre- 
pared opium into the bowl of the pipe. I 
smiled gently at him as the heavy aromatic 
smoke curled up round his nostrils, soothing 
and calming him. He began to enter into 
the fun of the thing, as he called it, and asked 
me to seat myself by his side. I felt sick 
and trembling, but never for a moment did 
my resolution fail me. As he got more and 
more under the influence of the opium, and 
I noticed the pin-point pupils of his eyes, I 
began to question him. My questions were 
asked with extreme care, and deliberately, 
step by step, 1 wormed his secrets from him. 
A ghastly plot was revealed to me, a plot 
so horrible, so certain in its issues, that 

could scarcely restrain myself while I 
listened. It had to do with you, Mr. Head, 
with Mr. Dufrayer, and in especial with my 
lover himself, John North. Just as he mur- 
mured the last words of his awful secret he 
fell back into complete insensibility. 

‘{ immediately hurried from the room. I 
knew enough of the effects of opium to be 
certain that John would have no remem- 
brance of what he had said to me when he 
awoke in the morning. I saw the land- 
lady, told her enough of my strange position 
to insure her secrecy, and hurried away. 

“ That night I spent in town, but I had no 
rest. Since that dreadful moment I have not 
had an hour’s quiet. ‘The man I love js to 
be the instrument used by Mme. Koluchy 
for her terrible purpose. <A blow is to be 
struck, and John North is to strike it. 
What the blow is in itself, how the fatal 
deed is to be committed, I have not the 
slightest idea; but your friend is doomed. 
Can you not understand my awful posi- 
tion? John North is to execute Madame’s 


vengeance. It matters little to her if 
Vol. xv —68. 


eventually he hangs for his crime ; for, with 
her usual cunning, she has so arzanged 
matters that she herself will not be implicated. 
Mr. Head, you now see what I want to do. 
I want to save John North. Your friend | 
should also wish to save, but John North 
comes first, don’t you understand ?” 

“T understand,” I replied, “and I pity you 
from my heart.” 

“Then, if you pity, you will help me.” 

“ Undoubtedly I will.” 

“ That is good ; that is what I hoped.” 

“ But what is to be done? At present it 
seems to me that you and I are in the terrible 
position of knowing that there are rocks 
ahead without having the slightest idea where 
they are.” 

“TI know this much at least,” she replied 
“The fatal deed will be committed in 
London, hence my entreaty to your friend 
not to leave Eastbourne. I might have 
guessed that he would not heed an anony- 
mous warning of that sort. Then I tried 
what a letter would do, begging him to meet 
me at the Marble Arch. Little I cared what 
he thought of me if only I could save John 
North. Mr. Dufrayer did not come, and as 
a last resource I fled to you.” 

“T am glad you did so,” I answered. 
“ Have you any plan in your head on which 
I can immediately act ?” 

“T have, but first of all I want your 
promise. You must not only save your 
friend, but you must save Mr. North. I 
want your word of honour that you will 
never give your testimony against him.” 

“TI can only say that I will not be the one 
to hand him over to the police,” I replied ; 
“more it is impossible to promise. Will 
that content you ?” 

She hesitated and looked thoughtful. 

“T suppose it must,” she said atlast. “Will 
Mr. Dufrayer make a similar promise ?” 

“T think I can answer for him,” I said. 

“Very well. Now, then, Mr. Head, it 1s 
just possible that we may be victorious yet. 
I have discovered that from time to time 
Mr. North receives communications from 
Mme. Koluchy. If we could get hold of 
some of these we might reach the heart of 
this ghastly plot.” 

* But how is that to be done ?” I asked. 

“T have acquainted myself with all Mr. 
North’s movements,” continued the girl. “ He 
goes to his lodgings every evening between ten 
and eleven o'clock, not leaving them again 
until the morning. Doubtless, night after 
night he has recourse to the solace 
of the opium pipe. It is impossible for 
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me to visit him again, for I am too closely 
watched, but will you go to him —will you go 
to him to-night ?” 

“Do you really mean this ?” I asked. 

“IT do,” she replied, “it is the only thing 
to be done. You can take a message from 
Mr. Dufrayer. You are Mr. Dufrayer’s 
friend, so a message from him will be 
natural. When you have got into Mr. 
North’s presence you will know yourself what 
to do. Your own judgment will guide you 
In all probability he will be under the effect 
of opium, and you can get further secrets 
from him. At the worst you may be able to 
find some of Madame’s communications.” 

I stood still, considering. 

“TI will go,” I said; “but success seems 
more than doubtful.” 

‘I do not agree with you. I am certain 
that, with your tact, you will succeed. If you 
can only get hold of some of Madame’s letters 
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shall know if you succeed, and if—but I dare 
not think of the other alternative.” 

She held out her hand; her face was 
white, her lips trembled. 

“You are a brave man,” she said. “I feel 
somehow that you will succeed. Go, you 
must be out of this house before our little 
servant returns.” 

That evening between ten and eleven 
o'clock I found myself at North’s lodgings. 
The landlady herself opened the door. | 
inquired if North was in, said that I had 
come with an urgent message from Dufrayer, 
and asked to see him at once. 

‘I do not know whether he is in,” replied 
the woman, “but if you will go upstairs to 
the sitting-room on the third floor just facing 
the landing, you can see for yourself.” 

I nodded to her, and ran upstairs. A 
moment later I was knocking at the door 
which the landlady had indicated. There 
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all may yet be well. By the way, can yo 


read cipher ?” 
“T understand many ciphers,” I replied. 


“TI have discovered that Mme. Koluchy 


always writes in cipher. 
not fail. 
not try to communicate with me again. 


Go to-night. Do 
I'his is Mr. North's address. Do 


PARILY BURNT, WAS 


tvire i THE GRATE 


vas no reply---I turned the handle and went 
in. One glance round the room caused my 
heart to beat with apprehension. The bird 
had evidently flown. Signs of a speedy 
departure were all too evident. 

Some paper partly torn and partly burnt 
was lying in the grate, and some more papers 

















completely charred to ashes were near it; 
the door which opened into the bedroom was 
flung back on its hinges. I went there, to 
see drawers and wardrobe open and empty. 
My next business was to go to the grate, 
secure the half-burnt paper, thrust it into my 
pocket, and go downstairs again. The land- 
lady was nowhere in sight, soI let myself out. 

About midnight I returned home. 

“Now, for one last forlorn hope,” I said 
to myself. “The man has evidently got a 
fright and has gone off. But like many 
another clever scoundrel, he did not quite 
complete his work before his departure. 
This paper is only half-burnt. Can it be 
possible that it contains the hidden cipher 
which may yet save my friend ? ” 

I went straight to my laboratory, and open- 
ing the crumpled, torn piece of paper spread it 
out before me. To my dismay, I saw that 
it was only an ordinary sheet of a morning 
daily. I was about to fling it away, when 
suddenly an old memory returned to me. I 
knew of a method employed once by a great 
criminal who communicated with his con- 
federates in the following manner. They 
received from time to time newspapers, certain 
of the printed letters of which were pricked 
with a needle. These prickings, when the 
paper was held up to the light, could be clearly 
seen, and the pricked letters, when taken 
down in consecutive order, formed certain 
words. Could the torn paper in my hands 
have been used for a similar purpose? I 
held it up to the light, but no sign of any 
pricking appeared. 

Pacing to and fro in my laboratory I 
formulated every conceivable hypothesis that 
might throw light on the terrible problem. 
What was to be done ? 

At last, weary with anxiety, I went to bed, 
and, exhausted as I was, sank into a heavy 
sleep. 

I was roused by my servant calling 
me at the usual hour the next morning, 
and almost at once my thoughts flew to 
our terrible position. I dressed and went 
again to my laboratory to examine once 
more the fragment of paper. Without hav- 
ing any definite reason for doing so, I got 
out my camera, and, placing the paper ina 
strong light, exposed it to one of my rapid 
plates ; then, going to my dark-room, I 
proceeded to develop it. As I bent over 
the dish and rolled the solution to and 
fro in the plate, I suddenly started, 
and my heart beat quickly. Was it only 
imagination, or was something coming out 
something beyond and above the mere printed 
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words of the newspaper? In the dim red 
light I could almost swear that I detected 
separate dots on the plate, which the paper 
itself did not show. Could there be a flaw in 
the negative ? 

Rapidly fixing it, I took it out and brought 
it to the light. A cry of joy burst from my 
lips. Over some of the printed letters 
something had been put which showed up 
in the negative, as whiter than the paper, 
something which would reflect the ultra- 
violet rays of the spectrum — something 
fluorescent. Perhaps a solution of quinine 
was the agent employed. This would, I 
knew, be quite invisible to the naked eye. 
Scarcely able to contain the excitement which 
consumed me, I dried the plate rapidly, and 
printed off a copy, and without waiting to 
tone it, took it to the light and examined it 
with my lens. Great heavens! the awful plot 
was about to be unveiled. A cipher had 
really been sent to North in this subtle way. 
The letters which had been touched with the 
quinine stood out clearly. As the newspaper 
was torn and a great part of it burnt, I could 
not read the full details of the ghastly plot in 
consecutive order, but the following fragments 
left little doubt of what the result was meant 
to be :— 

*“ Aneroid substituted. thermo- 
meter explodes at twenty degrees Réaumur 
eb aneahai leave London to-night.” 

My brain swam. Quick as lightning my 
thoughts flew to Dufrayer. 

“Thermometer explodes at twenty degrees,” 
I found myself repeating. 

‘Twenty degrees on the Réaumur scale in 
Russia means seventy-seven degrees Fahren- 
heit on our English scale. For the last few 
days the thermometer in London had daily 
recorded as high a temperature as this. Had 
it done so yet to-day? Dufrayer had an 
aneroid barometer hanging in his private room 
at his office. In it I knew was a thermometer. 
This was enough. 

I bolted from the house, and in another 
moment a hansom was taking me at a hand 
gallop toChancery Lane. In half an hour 
I was at my friend’s door. I jumped out 
of the hansom, and dashed through the 
clerk’s office into his private room. Dufrayer 
had evidently just come in, and was seated 
at his desk. 

“Ts that you, North? How late you are. 
I want you to go at once,” he began. Then 
he caught sight of my face, and sprang from 
his chair. 

“Norman !” he exclaimed ; “what in the 
world is the matter ?” 
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“Get out of this,” I shouted. “ You will 
never see that ruffian North again; but no 
matter, you must save yourself now.” 

As I spoke, I pushed Dufrayer roughly to 
the further end of the room. My eyes were 
fixed upon the thermometer in the aneroid, 
which hung on the wall over his desk. The 
mercury stood at 76deg. Seizing a jug of 
cold water, which stood on a table near, I 
dashed the contents over the instrument. 
The mercury sank. I was right. I could 
see it. I was only just in time. 

“What in Heaven’s name is the matter? 


“SEIZING A JUG 


Are you mad?” said Dufrayer, gazing at me 
in astonishment. 

“Matter!” I echoed, “the devil’s the 
matter. This thing is an infernal machine. ’ 

“That aneroid an infernal machine? My 
dear Head, you must have lost your senses. 
[ have had it for years.” 

“This is not the aneroid you have had for 
years,” I answered. “Get a bucket of cold 
water—don’t stand staring like that. Cannot 
you understand that we may be blown to 
pieces any moment ?” 

He paused just to take in the meaning 
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of my words ; then the colour left his face, 
and he rushed from the room. 

“There,” I said, as I unhooked the instru- 
ment and lowered it gently into the bucket 
which he had got from the housekeeper’s 
kitchen, “we are safe for the present. But 
look here.” 

We bent down and examined the aneroid 
closely. Fused into the glass bore at the line 
which marked 77deg. was the tiniest metallic 
projection. 


“ But what does it mean? Explain your- 


self, for Heaven’s sake,” he said, excitedly. 


Ol g Mago 2 


OF WATER I DASHED THE CONTENTS OVER THE INSTRUMENT. 


*T will in a moment,” I answered, draw- 
ing out my heavy knife. With the screw- 
driver I unscrewed the back and levered it 
onen. 

“Good heavens! look here,” I said. 

The space in the hollow woodwork was 
literally packed with masses of gun-cotton, 
and below it lay a small accumulator with its 
fine connecting wires. I cut the wires and 
emptied the cotton into the water. 

“Don’t you see now?” I cried. “ This is 
the most devilishly clever infernal machine 
that could be contrived. When the mercury 
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rose to 77deg. the circuit would be completed, 
the gun-cotton fired, and you and your office 
blown to kingdom come.” 

“But who has done it?” said Dufrayer. 
“Who in the name of Heaven could have 
changed the aneroid ?” 

“Your clerk, North. I have a story to 
tell you, but I must do so in confidence.” 

“ Let us go at once 
to Scotland Yard, 

Head. This is un- 
bearable ! ” 

“We cannot do so 
at present,” I replied. 
“IT am undera pro- 
mise to hold back 
information.” 

Dufrayer stared at 
me as though once 
more he thought me 
possessed. 

“T will explain 
matters to-night,” I 
said. “Come now, 
let us turn the key 
in the door and go 
out.” 

Dufrayer suddenly 
glanced at. his watch. 

“In the excite- 
ment of this infernal 
affair I had almost 
forgotten my un- 
fortunate client,” he 
cried ; ‘‘ his case must 
be coming on at the 
Old Bailey about 
now. I must. start 
at once.” 

“T will walk with 
you there,” I said. 

A moment later 
we found ourselves 
in Fleet Street. We 
passed an @ptician’s 
—in the window _was 
a thermometer. We 
stood and looked 
at it without speaking. ‘The 
standing at 8o0deg. 

That evening the strange story which Elsie 
Fancourt had confided to me was told to 
Dufrayer. 


mercury was 


“THE MERCURY WAS STANDING AT S8oDEG.” 


“Once again Madame has scored,” was his 
remark when I had finished, “and that 
scoundrel North gets off scot-free.” 

“Madame has not quite scored, for your 
life has been spared,” I said, with feeling. 

“The whole thing was planned with the 
most infernal cunning,” said Dufrayer. 
“Yesterday, North came into my office, 
pointed out that the 
aneroid was not work- 
ing properly, and 
asked me if he might 
take it to an optician’s 
in Fleet Street. I 
very naturally gave 
him permissicn. He 
brought it back in the 
evening and put it 
into its place. Yes, 
the whole p!ot was 
timed with the most 
consummate skill. 
The thermometer has 
been daily rising for 
the last few days, 
and Madame guessed 
only too well that it 
would reach 77deg. 
before I went to 
court this morning. 
Doubtless, North had 
informed her that the 
Disney trial was to 
come on second in 
the list, and that I 
should not be required 
at the Old Bailey be- 
fore half-past eleven. 
Well, I have escaped, 
and I owe it to you, 
Head, and to Miss 
Fancourt. I pity that 
poor girl; she is too 
good to be thrown 
away on a scoundrel 
like North.” 

“T wonder what her 
future history will be,” 
I said. “There is no doubt that North is 
fast in Madame’s tecils. Miss Fancourt 
believes, however, that her mission in life 
is to reclaim him. The ways of some good 
women are inexplicable.” 











Savaze Cricketers. 
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mS RAVELLERS in distant coun 
tries are often amused to find 
homely articles of European 
manufacture treasured as valu- 
ables, and occasionally as gods, 
to be worshipped by savages 
in various regions. Mr. Savage Landor, 
whose disastrous attempt to enter the sacred 
city of Lhassa, in Tibet, occasioned so much 
excitement lately, tells how, when his devoted 
servant Chanden Sing first made hisappearance 
before him, his prospective attendant shoul- 
dered arms with one solitary cricket-stump, 
and stood at stiff attention in the doorway of 
the tent. Now, the thing is, how did that 
cricket-stunp get into the wilds of the 
Himalayas? We suppose it must have been 
carried thither by traders. Everyone knows 
of that splendid profitable trade in old 
clothes which went on between certain 
shrewd business men in this country and 
agents in Central Africa, who disposed of 
various incongruous garments to the natives 
in return for ivory, ostrich feathers, spices, 
and other valuable commodities. 

A curious fact about the Englishman 
abroad is that he takes with him not merely 
his own personal idiosyncrasies—which are 
very strongly marked—but also his sports and 
games, to which he has been accustomed from 
his youth. Wherever two or three English- 
men-—-and women—are gathered together 
in a remote and 
hitherto unexplored 
spot, there you will 
immediately find a 
tennis ground, a 
cricket pitch, and 
ultimately even a 
racecourse. ‘These 
reflections lead up 
to the very in- 
teresting, amusing, 
and striking photo- 
graphs which we 
are enabled to 
reproduce in this 
article. The first 
photograph shows 
us a primitive but 
earnestly played 
game of cricket in 
progress in one of 
the Solomon 
Islands. This 


phe to. was taken 
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four or five years ago, when the islands 
were annexed to the British Crown by H.M.S. 
Curacoa. Now, just observe the wicket- 
keeper, who is a typical South Sea Islander. 
Not only is he unprovided with the orthodox 
leg-guards, but he is practically stark naked, 
his ebony skin fairly shining beneath the 
blazing tropical sun. It is obvious from the 
photo. that the ground itself is hardly suit- 
able fer batting and bowling, and so a strip of 
cocoanut matting, very much home made, 
has been laid down from the bowler’s end 
to the wicket. You will observe that hails 
are dispensed with, but it would be unfair to 
insist on these genial savages playing the 
game with that accuracy of detail which 
we are accustomed to expect at Lord’s or 
the Oval. A cricket pavilion is seen in 
the background, and at intervals all the 
players leave the “field” and retire slowly 
to that queer - looking structure which 
seems to be raised on piles above the 
ground. They climb the little ladder, 
and crawl in through the hole, and then 
indulge in some refreshments—perhaps palm 
wine and bananas. This is a happy land, 
and our savage cricketers may play their 
favourite game from morning till night 
without any thought of what they shall eat 
or drink or wherewith they shall be clothed. 
Certainly, there is very little necessity about 
the latter item. 
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Sets of cricket implements are carried 
by traders to very remote parts indeed, and 
sold for quite a large sum, which, however, 
includes some elementary tuition in the noble 
game itself. ‘Travellers have often found an 
ancient bat doing duty which has_ been 
broken and spliced all over, until hardly a 
square inch of the original material remains. 
Or again, in the event of a bat being stolen, 
these dusky cricketers will carve a rude 
specimen out-of the wood of the cocoanut 
tree, and make it do.duty for years. Acci- 
dents will happen, of course, and, judging 
from the scanty attire of our cricketers, they 
must be more than usually painful. 

The next photograph we reproduce shows 
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This sport, though possibly less exciting than 
head-hunting, may well be encouraged by the 
missionaries, since it keeps their charges out 
of mischief, and even tends to improve their 
minds by inculcating some idea of discipline, 
watchfulness, and science. Nothing could 
exceed the frantic hilarity of the field: when 
one of their number is accidentally struck by 
the ball. ‘Traders in the South Seas have 
described to the writer how they have seen 
the batsmen themselves fairly collapse on the 
cocoanut matting in a perfect delirium of 
merriment over the discomfiture of long-off, 
who has perhaps been felled to the earth 
with a blow that would have slain any ordi- 
nary white man. 








a 
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A MATCH IN THE 


quite an important match in progress at a 
place which looks very similar te the one 
shown in the last illustration. It is not so, 
however, for the scene of this interesting 
match is Quato, in New Guinea. At this 
place is established one of the posts of the 
London Missionary Society, and it is doubt- 
less the influence of the missionaries them- 
selves which accounts for the European 
clothing seen on various members of the 
field. ‘This is an extremely interesting view 
ofa New Guinea village, and here again we see 
that a strip of cocoanut matting has had to 
be laid down from one wicket to the other. 
It is really extraordinary to see these half- 
naked savages playing cricket in this remote 
part of the earth, surrounded by their own 
native growths of palms and papoon houses. 
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The next photograph reproduced transports 
us to the northern province of the beautiful 
Island of Ceylon. Here we see a number of 
black boys playing a very serious game of 
cricket in the Jaffna peninsula, Ceylon. At 
this place the Church Missionary Society has 
a very large school, which is known as St. 
John’s College, and when you are told that the 
number of students on the books is twenty- 
six, you will cease to wonder at the excellent 


game of cricket seen in progress in the 
schoolground. 
The scoring at some of these savage 


matches is very interesting, and in some cases 
it is kept by means of little sticks of wood 
laid upon the ground, and added to or taken 
away from the winning and losing sides 
respectively. 
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A MISSION MATCH IN 


Talk about cricket enthusiasts! Look at 
the couple of East African niggers depicted 
in the next photograph. In this case the 


batsman is manifestly unused to, wielding the 
willow, but his anxiety to make a good stroke 


strenuous alertness 
trepidation 


is only equalled by the 
of the’ wicket- keepe ¢, 
and agony of mind 


whose 
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that 
be 


did his best of 


functionary. 


to preserve the life 
At other times, bats will 
found up to “two feet in width,” with a 
wicket rather narrower than the ordinary 
one. Obviously, then, it is extremely diffi 
cult to get the batsman out, so batting is 
simply taken in turns. 





between each ball 
are something pitiful 
to witness. 

Amusing to relate, 
all kinds of queer 
conceptions — prevail 
among savages as to 
how the game should 
really be played. The 
game we are nowcon- 
sidering was played 
not far from Mengo, 
in Uganda, and 
bowler, batsman, and 
wicket keeper were 
fully convinced that 
the fundamental 
idea of the game was 
not to bowl at the 
wicket, but to. try 
and brain the 
keeper thereof, 
whilst the batsman 
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From Behind the Speaker's Chair. 
XLIIL. 


(VIEWED BY HENRY W. LUCY.) 


CLIVEDEN, 
genially put it, 

The bower of Wanton Shrewsbury 

and love, 
now the modest home of an 
American millionaire, has. still 
another claim to fame. It was at Cliveden, 
a few months more than thirty years ago, 
that Mr. Gladstone 
finally decided, not 
only upon a campaign 
against the Irish 
Church, but on the 
form in which action 
should be opened in 
the House of Com- 
mons. Under the ENG XS 
auspices of the AX SN 
Duchess of Suther- ON 
land, then in _ resi- 
dence at Cliveden, 
Mr. Gladstone was a 
frequent visitor. So 
also was the Duke of 
Argyll. 

Another guest, at 
that time closely con- 
nected with one of 
these statesmen, tells 
me that Mr. Glad- 
stone and the Duke 
had long consulta- 
tions on the question 
of the Irish Church. 
Mr. Gladstone had 
set himself the task of bringing the Duke 
round to his views on the subject. The 
Duke hesitated, and was lost. One morn- 
ing, after renewed discussion and explana- 
tion, he yielded. Strong in his powerful 
support, Mr. Gladstone went back to London, 
resolved to move for the Committee to con- 
sider his Resolutions for the Disestablishment 
of the Church in Ireland, the first blow 
given at its foundations. 

Counting hisclose connection with 

RELICS OF eleven Parliaments of the Queen, 
1874. Sir John Mowbray has the advan- 
tage of me who have known only 

seven. A sight of a picture of one of these 
older Houses, or a glance down a division 
list of twenty or twenty-five years ago, shows 

Vol. xy.— 69. 


oe ; once, as Pope 
CHE BIRTH- 
PLACE OF 
THE IRISH 
CHURCH 
BILL. 
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with startling effect the mutability of the 
assembly. Without going so far back as 
the Session of 1873, when I commenced 
regular attendance upon the debates, I 
have gone carefully through the roll-call of 
members elected to the Parliament of 1874, 
and compared it with the list of to-day. I 
find that of the crowd of members sworn in 
in 1874, only twenty-six have seats in the 
present Parliament. 

Of these the oldest is the Father of the 
present House, Sir John Mowbray. Next to 
him comes Mr. Beach, the Young Pretender 
in the claim to succession to the throne 
of the Fathership. He was, -by the way, 
elected in the same year that John 
Bright was returned to Parliament by 
Birmingham. ‘There is a notable group of 
veterans from the Parliament of 1868, of 
which I saw. the closing Session. At their 
head towers Sir William Harcourt, with his 
present colleague on the Front Opposition 
Bench, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. Others 
of this year are Mr. A. H. Brown, the gallant 
ex-Cornet, who represents a division of 
Shropshire in the present Parliament; Mr. 
J. Round (Essex), Mr. Chaplin, Colonel Sir E. 
Gourley, Lord George Hamilton, Mr. Staveley 
Hill, and Mr. J. G. Talbot. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, though he does not look 
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it, is an older member than any of these, 
having taken his seat in 1864. Sir William 
Hart Dyke, Sir Joseph Pease, and Mr. M. 
Bidduiph date from 1865. Mr. Abel Smith 
(I am not quite sure whether he has yet 
made his maiden speech) came in in 1866. 
Sir John Kennaway goes back to 1870. Of 
the 1874 brand are Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. 
Burt, Sir Charles Cameron, Mr. T. F. Halsey, 
Mr. F. C. Morgan, Sir Charles Palmer, Mr. 
Ritchie, and Mr. C. H. Wilson, member for 
Hull in the present Parliament. 

At the elose of every Session 


375 there is circulated a return setting 
OUT OF * ee 

ie forth the number of divisions 

3°7- taken during its progress, and 


giving the aggregate scored by individual 
members. When the last return was made 
up, lo! a strange thing happened. Three 
hundred and sixty-seven divisions had 
been taken in the Session. Mr. Anstruther 
and Mr. Hayes Fisher, the Government 
Whips, enjoyed 
the distinction, 
prouder than per- 
tains to any 
amount of oration- 
making, of having 
voted in every 
one. That seemed 
about as much as 
man or member 
could do. But 
Mr. MacAleese 
had apparently 
established a 


claim to have 
voted 375 times 
out of 367 oppor- 
tunities, whilst 


Mr. Donald Sulli- 
van and Mr. Cald- 
well scored only 
one less ! 

How might 
that be? Explana- 
tion was speedily 
forthcoming. In the course of the Session 
there had been nine occasions when the 
muster of dissentients to the Speaker's or 
Chairman’s ruling was so small that the 
right hon. gentleman ordered them to stand 
up in their place and be counted. To 
legislators of Mr. Caldwell’s composition 
this process was of itself attractive. Shrewd 
Parliamentary hands began to discover an 
accidental advantage underlying it. Whilst 
the minority who stood up had their names 
taken down by the Clerks, entered in the 
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division lists, and therefore counted as an 
attendance, the hapless majority—mute, in- 
glorious patriots—were unrecognised and 
unnamed. As soon as this discovery was 
made, the practice of challenging hopeless 
divisions merrily grew apace. Mr. Caldwell’s 
aggregate visibly swelled, and records, steadily 
growing through the Session by honest 
endeavour, were overhauled. 

The thing was overdone, and the Speaker’s 
opinion being challenged, it was ordered 
that though the names of members of the 
minute minorities should, as directed by the 
Rules, be taken down by the Clerks, they 
need not be entered in the return of atten- 
dance at divisions. After this the habit of 
vexatiously challenging divisions promptly 
lapsed. 

In respect of our Parliamentary 
A COLONIALusages, the Colonies are _pre- 
GRIEVANCE. ferring a request which, though 

it may not lead to submersion 
of tea-chests in 
Sydney Harbour 
or other Australa- 
sian port, may, in 
time, seriously 
engage the atten- 
tion of Mr. Cham- 
berlain. When 
members of the 
Imperial Parlia- 
ment visit any of 
the self-governing 
Colonies it is the 
pretty fashion for 
the Premier to 
move that chairs 
be provided for 
them on the floor 
of the House at 
the right of the 
Speaker. When 
members of 
Colonial Parlia- 
ments, not to 
mention Colonial 
Premiers and Ministers of the Crown, visit 
the House of Commons they have no privi- 
leges other than those shared in common 
by more or less distinguished strangers. If 
there is room they may have a seat in the 
Diplomatic Gallery ; or, on the same condi- 
tions, under the gallery, with the proviso that 
they shall be bundled out whenever a division 
is called. The congregation of Colonial 
Premiers who flocked to London in honour 
of the Jubilee brought this condition of 
affairs to a head. 























Mr. Hogan, M.P., whose birthplace was 
Nenagh, whose home is the world, with a 
special preference for Australia, has taken 
the matter in hand. He does not go the 
length of proposing that Colonial magnates 
shall have a seat on the floor of the House, 
but suggests that they may be admitted to 
the side gallery on the right of the Speaker, 
at present reserved for members. This point 
of view is not nearly so good as that provided 
by the front row of the Diplomatic Gallery. 
But honourable distinctions are of more 
account than is personal convenience. 

The laxer rules of the House of 
LICENSE IN Lords as affecting the outside 
THE LORDS. public is illustrated when foreign 

potentates or high Ministers of 
State visit this 
country. Last year 
we had the King of 
Siam, who diligently 
went the round of 
both Houses. In the 
Commons he was 
treated as an ordi- 
nary distinguished 
stranger, a seat being 
provided for him in 
the gallery over the 
clock. When he 
went over to the 
House of Lords a 
chair was placed for 
him on the steps of 
the Throne, literally 
on the floor of the 
House. 

This contiguity 
with the Woolsack 
enabled His Majesty 
to observe with close 
and audibly-ex- 
pressed delight the 
graceful performance 
of the Lord Chancellor as, popping on and off 
the Woolsack, he formally placed the House 
in and out of Committee. No one present 
can ever forget the boyish delight with which 
the King, digging his chaperon, Lord Harris, 
in the ribs, pointed to the stately figure, 
which he seemed to think had been specially 
wound up to go through this quaint perform- 
ance for his Royal pleasure. 

When, a year earlier, Li Hung Chang was 
a visitor to these shores, he suffered the same 
reverse of fortune. In the Commons he was 
seated with Westminster boys and other 
distinguished visitors in the Diplomatic 
Gallery. In the House of Lords he had a 
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chair set for him almost under the shadow 
of the Throne. 

This constitutional jealousy of 
all persons, loftily and indiscri- 
minately described as “strangers,” 
applies even to the duly-appointed 
uniformed, and highly-respected, “ messen- 
gers,” as certain officials of the House are 
quaintly called. In the Lords, messengers 
may move about the Chamber even when 
full debate is going forward, with the Lord 
Chancellor on the Woolsack, and the Mace 
on the table. You may see them bringing 
in the boxes of Ministers, or handing mes- 
sages to peers in various parts of the House. 
In the Commons, if one of the messengers 
were to cross the Bar by a foot span whilst 
the House is in 
session, he would 
probably be run 
through the body by 
the sword of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, 
and subsequently 
hanged, drawn, and 
quartered. 

The terror with 
which this overhang- 
ing fate imbues the 
breasts of a respect- 
able community— 
most of them fathers 
of families, some I 
believe church- 
wardens — is shown 
in their movements 
when in charge of a 
card or message for 
a member seated in 
the House. If he 
happens to be seated 
anywhere near the 
Bar, the experienced 
messenger, elongat- 
ing his body to what seems perilous extent, 
hands him the card without crossing the Bar 
by an unsanctified foot. If he is out of reach, 
the progress of the message is negotiated along 
a string of members till it reaches his hand. 
The only time messengers may cross the 
floor of the House of Commons when the 
Speaker is in the Chair, is when they are 
summoned to assist the Sergeant-at-Arms in 
casting forth a recalcitrant Irish member. 
But that is poor compensation for the 
habitual, regularly-enforced restraint. 

__. Per contra, this particular part of 
THE CROSS 4 ; 
ee” the House of Commons, in close 
BENCHES. “eer : 
proximity to the Bar, has its re- 
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The very best place 
which a member 
the Cross 


strictions for members. 

in the Chamber from 
might address an audience is 
Bench on either side of the Bar. It comes 
more nearly than anything else avail- 
able to the Tribune, from which in Con- 
tinental Parliaments the orator faces the 
House. So attractive is the place that a 
member seated there, and feeling suddenly 
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angry cries of “Order! Order!” But Mr. 
Henry, as he well knew, was quite in order. 
The side galleries are as much within the 
Ifouse as are the Front Benches below or 
above the gangway. 

* The obvious objection to their constant 
use as a rostrum is, primarily, the difficulty of 
catching the Speaker’s eye. That accom- 
plished, and the orator launched on his 
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impelled to take part in debate or to put a 
supplementary question, sometimes rises and 
commences an observation. It is promptly 
interrupted by a roar of execration, amid 
which the trembling member is projected or 
dragged forth, and made to stand before one 
of the side benches. 

The explanation of what to the stranger in 
the Gallery seems an unprovoked and un- 
manly assault is, that the Cross Benches 
are technically outside the House, whose 
area at this quarter is defined by an imaginary 
bar. 

It is a_ fact, perchance little 

THE SIDE known to the majority of mem- 
GALLERIES. bers of the present House, that 

though they may not ask a 
question from the Cross Benches on the 
floor of the House, they may, if they please, 
deliver an oration from the long side 
galleries above. Only once in my ex- 
perience have I known this privilege 
availed of. It was in the early days of the 
Parliament of 1880, when the House was 
nightly crowded to overflowing, members 
drawn by the attraction of a succession of 
Bradlaugh scenes. Mr. Mitchell Henry one 
afternoon created a profound sensation by 
addressing the Speaker from this lofty 
eminence. When members recovered from 
their astonishment they broke forth into 


harangue, he would have the mutually un- 
comfortable consciousness that half’ the 
audience were under his feet. 

When morning after morning 
through the Session I hear the 
Speaker, a few minutes after mid- 
night, put the question “ That 
this House do now adjourn,” I 
think of times that are no more, and wonder 
how members of the present House would 


DAYBREAK 

ON WEST- 
MINSTER 

BRIDGE. 


like to have them resuscitated. Twenty 
years ago, nay a dozen years ago, the 
hour at which members now expect to go 


home, querulous if they are kept up for an 
extra half hour, was the epoch of the sitting 
at which business usually began to brisk up. 
Members flocking down for questions at half- 
past four never knew at what time of the next 
morning they would be free from their 
labours. For the cry, “Who goes home?” 
to echo through the lobby at half-past one in 
the morning was a sign of uncommonly quiet 
times. ‘Two or three o'clock was more usual, 
and history records how, at frequent intervals, 
there was what came to be called an “ All- 
night sitting.” 

Often leaving the House after a ten or 
twelve hours’ sitting, I have stood on West- 
minster Bridge and seen what Wordsworth 
described.as he drove over it on an early 
September morning in 1803 :- 
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This city now doth like a garment wear 

The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare. 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields and to the sky, 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
The fields are built over, but there remained 
the truth which Wordsworth hymned, and 
his sister Dorothy described scarcely less 
charmingly in a prose letter, that earth has 
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not anything to show more fair than the 
scene from Westminster Bridge at the break 
of a summer day. Naturally it was the more 
soothing after the heat and turmoil of a long 
sitting in the adjoining House of Commons. 

When the Twelve O'clock Rule 


THE ; : 
man introduced it was avowedly 
,. an experiment, timidly made in 
O'CLOCK A — ; 
onan face of that stern Conservatism 


that animates the House of 
Commons in all that relates to its pro- 
cedure. Members were assured it would 
be easy to go back to the old order 
of things if after the experience of a 
Session return were found advisable. I sup- 
pose there is no power on earth that would 
to-day induce the House of Commons to 
revoke the Twelve O'clock Rule. From 
time to time, to suit Ministerial convenience, 
it is suspended for a particular sitting. It is 
necessary that motion to that effect should be 
formally made at the commencement of the 
sitting. The motion carried, the House is 
at liberty to peg away till two or three o'clock 
in the morning, or, if it pleases, till breakfast 





time. It turns out in a majority of cases 
that extension of time is not needed, debate 
being brought to a conclusion before mid- 
night, just as if the Rule were still in force. 
When the limit is overstepped it is only by a 
few halting paces, members fuming with 
indignation if they are kept up as late as 
half-past twelve. 

The best part of the story is, 
that at least as much legislative 
work is now accomplished in the 
average Session as was scored 
during the barbaric times that 
preceded the establishment of 
the Twelve O’clock Rule. It is 
true that the House meeting now 
at three o’clock instead of four 
has an hour to the good. By 
comparison with the old order of 
things, the rising of the House 
under the new ru'e is equivalent 
to dispersal at one o’clock in the 
morning. But, taking a Session 
through, the aggregate duration 
of a sitting is not nearly what it 
used to be, whilst there is added 
the wholesome certainty of mem- 
bers knowing exactly the hour of 
breaking up. 

The Twelve O’clock Rule has 
effected an entire revolution in 
the order of debate. Formerly 
the fire began to burn up most 
brightly about half-past ten, and 
blazed away till all hours of the morning, the 
principal speakers reserving themselves till 
after the dinner nour. Now the chief business of 
debate is got through before the dinner hour. 
The rule is varied in the case of a full-dress 
debate, which is wound up on the eve of the 
division by leaders from either Front Bench. 
But in an ordinary way, the big men have 
their say before dinner. In this opportunity 
they are twice blessed. ‘They not only have 
a full and unfagged audience, but reports of 
their speeches reaching editorial offices in 
good time, there is opportunity of their being 
fully considered and justly dealt with. 

The Twelve O’clock Rule, like 


TORY 

household suffrage and other 
REVOLU- = 
beneficent revolutionary enact- 
TIONISTS. , 


ments, was carried under Con- 
servative auspices. Had the proposal been 
made by a Liberal Minister, Mr. W. H. 
Smith and his colleagues on the Treasury 
Bench who carried it would have died on the 
floor of the House in resisting it. It is one 
of the advantages of having a Tory Govern- 
ment occasionally in power, that its tenure of 
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office frequently sees bold reforms accom- 
plished. ‘To Mr. Arthur Balfour, subservient 
to the same law of nature, the House is 
indebted for the scheme whereby Supply. is 
regularly dealt with through a succession of 
Friday nights. This rule on its proposal was 
violently assailed by some Liberal critics as 
an infringement on freedom of debate, most 
jealously guarded in all that relates to Supply. 
It has come to pass that, under the new regu 
lation, Supply is more fully, and more calmly, 
discussed than it was in the good old days. 
Incidentally, the close of the Session 
within reasonable time is automatically fixed. 
This is another rule aimed at obstruction— 
individual or organized—which, whilst it 
shortens the Session, does not practically 
narrow opportunity for accomplishing useful 
work. In spite of occasional suggestions to 
the contrary, the House of Commons is, after 
all, an assembly of business men. It is 
ready (sooner or later) to recognise the in- 
evitable. Having a certain strict measure- 
ment of cloth dealt out to it, convinced that 
in no circumstances will it get an inch more, 
it cuts its coat accordingly. If there be any 
difference in the output of the work of a 
Session under the new and the old orders of 
things, I should say that, 
with the shorter sittings and 
the automatically-closed Ses- 
sion, more work is done than 
under the looser arrange- 
ments that made obstruction 
master of the situation. 
The lamented 
death of Sir H. 
Havelock - Allan 
relieves the pub- 
lic purse from 
two distinct payments. Sir 
Henry was in receipt of 
4,700 a year retired pay as 
Major-General and Honorary 
Lieut.-General. In addition, 
he received a pension of 
41,000 a year for military 
services. In this respect he 
topped the list of members 
of the House of Commons 
drawing State pay. I think 
the nearest to him is General 
Fitzwygram, who draws re- 
tired pay to the amount of 
£1,185 a year. General 
Edwards, Member for Hythe, 
is comforted in his retirement with a pension 
of £770. General Goldsworthy draws only 
£466, but he commuted £256 per annum 
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of his retired pay, receiving a lump sum of 
£1,951 16s. 6d. The odd shillings and 
pence recall the items in President Kruger’s 
little bill. 

General Laurie draws £610 retired pay. 





SERGEANT HEMPHILL. 


General Russell and General McCalmont 
each have £500 a year, the half-pay of a 
Major-General. Colonel Wyndham Murray, 
of Bath, draws #300 a year retired pay, 
with an additional £70 a year for arduous 
and gallant services as Gentleman-at-Arms. 
Sir John Colomb battens on 
the retired pay of a captain, 
amounting to £133 16s. 8d. 
But he has, or had, to the 
good £1,595 15s., amount 
paid for commutation of pen- 
sions. Mr. Arthur O’Connor 
preserves pleasant reminis- 
cences of duties at the War 
Office in the shape of retired 
pay amounting to £172 Ios. 
He commuted his pen- 
sion for a lump sum of 
£2.420 18s. 6d. The Marquis 
of Lorne draws £1,100 a 
vear as Governor and Con- 
s:able of Windsor Castle. 
Sergeant Hemphill, some 
time Solicitor - General for 
Ireland, has a_ pension of 
1,000 guineas a year in com- 
memoration of his Chairman- 
ship of County Kerry. From 
the same distressful country, 
Mr. W. J. Corbett draws a 
pension of £292 10s., he 
having for awhile been Chief 
Clerk of the Lunatic Depart- 
ment. Mr. Doogan, the member for East 
Tyrone, modestly assimilates #111 5s. 4d., 
the pension of a National School Teacher. 
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Sir Thomas Fardell has his 
new baronetcy supported by 
a pension of £666 13s. 4d., 
the pension of a Registrar 
in Bankruptcy. 666 is, of 
course, the Number of the 
Beast; the 13s. 4d. more 
directly pertains to the lawyer. 
Colonel Kenyon Slaney has 
£420 a year retired pay, 
and Mr. Staveley Hill re- 
ceives, in addition to fees, 
#100 as Counsel to the 
Admiralty and Judge Advo- 
cate of the Fleet. 

These are the 

THE whales among 
MINNOWS. the pensioners in 
the House of 
Commons. There are some 
small fry who receive trifling 
recognition of military ardour 
devoted to the service of 
their country. Lord Cran- 
borne, for example, draws 
£22 19s. annual pay as 
Colonel of the 4th Battalion 


of the Bedfordshire Regiment. 
has an allowance of £17 11s. 6d. 


" FRE 
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MR. HERMON 


He further 


Mr. 


Hermon Hodge sustains his distinctively 
military appearance on £6 11s. 3d., supple- 
mented by an allowance of £2 1s. 7d. as 
Captain and Honorary Major of the Oxford 


Yeomanry. 
Captain’s pay in the Dorset 
Yeomanry. Together with 
allowance it foots up to 
£8 11s. 3d. perannum. Mr. 
Legh, Captain and Hon. 
Major of the Lancashire 
Hussars Yeomanry, draws an 
aggregate of 1s. rod. a year 
more. Mr. Walter Long 
supplements his salary as 
President of the Board of 
Agriculture by pay and 
allowance amounting to 
£10 3s. 6d., the guerdon of 
his colonelcy of the Royal 
Wilts Yeomanry. Mr. George 
Wyndham, Captain of the 
Cheshire Yeomanry, is put 


MR 


Sir Elliot Lees, Bart., draws a 
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island. 


off with a paltry £8 13s. 4d. 
in annual pay and allowance. 
In worst plight of all is Lord 
Dudley’s brother, Mr. Ward, 
who represents the Crewe 
division of Cheshire. As 
Second Lieutenant of the 
Worcester Yeomanry he re- 
ceives in pay and allowance 
£4 19S. a year. 

The House of Commons 
will begin to understand why 
the gallant member has gone 
to the Cape, exciting the con- 
cern of Mr. Swift MacNeill 
at his prolonged abstention 
from Parliamentary duties. 
A man can’t get on in 
London on £5 a year minus 
one shilling. 

The present Earl 


AN . 
sh of:~ Derby is one 
UNKNOWN - 

neat of the few mem- 


bers of the House 
of Lords who can bring to 
discussion of affairs in Crete 
personal knowledge of the 


Just twenty years ago, when he was 


Secretary of State for War, he made a semi- 
official tour in Eastern waters, accompanied 
by that gallant seaman Mr. W. H. Smith, at 


the time First Lord of the Admiralty. 


The 


event was celebrated in the following verse, 
the manuscript of which, in an unrecognised 
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hand, I turned up the other 

day among some papers re- 

lating to the epoch :— 

The head of the Army and chief 
of the Fleet 

Went out on a visit to Cyprus and 
Crete. 
The natives received 
joyful hurrahs, 
Called one of them Neptune, the 
other one: Mars. 

They ran up an altar to Stanley 
forthwith, 

And ran up a bookstall to W. H. 
Smith. 

To the sensitive ear the 
rhyme of the last couplet is 
not everything that could be 
desired. But the intention 
is good. 


them with 








Rose - Coloured Spectactes. 


By Mary E. JOHNSON. 


By If was just the old story. She 
*%| was fair; she was sweet; she 
was good. He was in love, 
desperately, of course. There 
never had been such a love as 
his since the world began. 
‘There never would be again. 

He played the lover admirably. Possessing 
a vein of poetry, he elected to sustain his part 
after a distinctly high-flown fashion. He was 
discoursing eloquently on the “ideal she,” 
according to his own conception of her, and 
comparing her with the real one that was 
sitting beside him. Needless to say, the 
resemblance was identical. 

At one point she gave a little, common- 
sense laugh. 

“ Dear, dear. Frank,” she said, looking at 
him with a loving, indulgent smile, “ don’t 
be quite so extravagant. You believe it all, 
I know. But love has given 
you rose-coloured spectacles.” 

“They are what every lover 
wears, Edith, or should wear,” 
he replied, warmly. “ The 
ideal is ever in the real. | 
see in you my real, my truest 
ideal. How often have I ex 
plained that to you?” He 
vowed this and that, and kept 
on vowing until the dressing 
bell rang for dinner, when Edith 
at once hurried away. 

The room was large and full 

of screens and cosy corners. 
It was getting dusk. Unseen, 
or, at any rate, forgotten, by 
the lovers, a little boy had been 
sitting all the time in a window 
seat apparently absorbed in 
the “Comic History of Eng 
land.” 

As Frank was getting up to 
follow Edith’s example,- his 
little brother’s small, — shrill 
voice startled him. 

“Frank! I say! 
here a long time. 
matter ?” 

Frank turned hot all over. 
However, this small child could 
be trusted. So he answered, 


I’ve been 
Did it 


good-naturedly : “Well, old chappie, it isn’t 
exactly good form, you know, to stay in 
a room during—ah--during that sort of 
thing.” 

“‘T’ve never done it before.” 

“And you won't do it again?” 

“No. Honour bright.” 

* And you won’t tell anyone, Willy?” 

“| won’t tell anyone it was you,” said the 
child, thoughtfully. He had been intensely 
interested by the conversation. What were 
rose-coloured spectacles like ? he wondered. 
What was an “ideal”? Could he remember 
that word? What was a “real”? It was all 
extremely interesting. 

“ Frank,” he said, earnestly, after a some- 
what awkward pause—looking straight up 
into his great, handsome brother’s eyes— 
“Frank, we’ve always been chums, haven't 
we? And I want you to help me awfully.” 


“we'VE ALWAYS BEEN CHUMS, HAVEN'T WE?” 
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* Go on, old man.” 

“ And I know you can ; ’cos you’ve kinder 
been through it yourself.” 

“ Hurry up, old fellow. 
time.” 

The child struck an oddly dramatic atti- 
tude. 

“ The point, sir, is this. 
I wish for a lady’s hand.” 

Frank nobly suppressed any suspicion of a 
smile. But what did it mean? Was this 
young rogue making game of him? Words 
very much like these he had. used himself 
only just three weeks ago. And yet how 
grave and sweet was the little, eager, upturned 
face. 

“She’s awfully pretty,” Willy continued. 
“And very clever. And if I marry her I 
shall have that shell cabinet. I do so want 
those double Venuses. She’s got curls and 
lovely grey eyes. And she isn’t so very 
much taller than I am. Don’t you think 
I had better ask someone for her? You see, 
she hasn’t a father now, and I don’t know 
who'll be the best person to ask. I haven’t 
said a word to her yet.” 

“Her mother, perhaps ?” 

“Well,” he replied, knitting his brows and 
looking down at the carpet in deep thought- 
fulness, “I don’t think from what she said 
that she ever had one.” 

“Perhaps she would know her own mind. 
How old is she?” 

“Ladies don’t tell their ages,” replied 
Willy, with dignity, and with an air of 
possessing superior knowledge of the sex. 

“Well, I must go. But you take my 
advice—tell her everything ; she won’t mind.” 

The next day was Sunday. Willy walked 
to church with his beloved, carrying her 
books, also her umbrella and waterproof, as 
it looked like showers. He gallantly con- 
ducted her to her pew and sat beside her. 
How happy he was! His little heart was 
ready to burst with love and chivalry. 

And yet all that the rest of the congrega- 
tion saw was a tiny, bent, old-fashioned figure 
in a huge antique bonnet, under which the 
grey corkscrew curls quivered quaintly. The 
sweet Puritan old face was rapt in devotion. 
How small, how fragile, how old she was ; so 
brave to come to church at all, so visibly 
failing. 

Sunday after Sunday her head seemed to 
sink lower on her breast, the little, slender 
back rounder and rounder. 

By-and-by there flashed a sunbeam across 
her. Willy looked up at her with unspeak- 


able awe and admiration. “She is in a glory 
Vol. xv.—70. 


It’s nearly dinner 


I’m in love, and 
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all her own—like the angels,” he thinks—so 
far above him. He is quite unaware that he 
is in the line of the same sunbeam, that it is 
playing merrily on his little bare, brown head. 
He finds her hymns and hands her the book 
with scrupulous politeness. She sings, or 
tries to occasionally, in a voice cracked with 
age ; yet he could listen to it all day long. 

At the collection Willy gives a penny, and 
he sees her do the same. “ That’s because 
she must be very poor,” he says to himself. 
“She has to live in another person’s house. 
When I grow up, I will work for her, and 
she shall have a house of her own.” 

In reality, underneath the penny was a 
half-sovereign. Miss Selina Potter chose to 
practise literally the not letting her left hand 
know what her right hand was doing. 

“‘ Sweet is the calm of Paradise the blest,” 
quavers out the old, tin-kettleish voice. How 
long before she too may know it? She is 
getting so tired. Her eighty years lie so 
heavily upon her. And yet Death, like the 
rest of the world, seems to have forgotten her. 

On their way home it began to rain. 
Willy put up her umbrella and then stood on 
tiptoe to throw her cloak over her shoulders. 
*“* May Allah protect you whilst He is bless- 
ing the fields !” he exclaimed, ‘theatrically. 

“Where did you get that from, boy ?” she 
asked, laughing somewhat uneasily. There 


was a flavour about it not quite satisfactory 
to her evangelical, sabbatarian sense. 


“* Well—er—Frank said it to ‘Cousin’ Edie 
the other day. He had heard a Turk say it, 
you know. And he had an umbrella, but he 
let me have it all to myself, and Cousin Edie 
gave him some of hers, like what you’re doing 
now.” 

She laughed again. Frank and Edie! 
She knew all about her niece’s engagement, 
and took great interest in it; as, however, 
one apart. How could she fully enter into 
that which she had never experienced? She 
watched them wonderingly without under- 
standing, without regret, without any personal 
reminiscences, yet with enough imagination to 
be truly sympathetic. 

It was all very nice, quite proper, quite 
right. It was good to have happy young 
people in the house. And this little boy: 
how nicely he was behaving. How quiet and 
reverent he had been in church. When they 
started again to walk, proof against the wet, 
she told him he was “a very good little boy ” 
that morning. 

He coloured with delight. 
you is doubly sweet,” he said. 

“ What an old-fashioned piece of goods !” 


“ Praise from 
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thought the old lady to herself. “I think we 
match very well.” She couldn’t bear boys as 
arule. But this one was so different from 
most. He seemed a small gentleman. She 
had felt it on his arrival four days ago, when 
he and his brother Frank had come to stay 
for awhile at Edith’s home. 

They all lived together, in a big old country 
house, the Grimstons—father, mother, and 
daughter, and Mr. Grimston’s widowed 
mother and her elder sister, Miss Selina 
Potter. 

Great expectations were held respecting 
the old ladies. At present they paid hand- 
somely for their board ; their own maids, their 
own suite of rooms. They had a certain 
affection for each other, but the widow, ten 
years the younger, was distinctly domineering. 
As a child, Selina had spoilt her baby sister, 
with the result that the baby sister gained the 
upper hand and kept it through life. When 
Selina was twenty-seven and her sister seven- 
teen, a highly desirous “ eligible” appeared 
on the scene. It was really Selina that 
attracted him first. She guessed it might be 
so with a thrill of happiness, for she could 
have loved him. But she looked in her 
glass. “No,” she argued, “it’s not so. Of 
course, it’s Anastasia. So young, so pretty, 
so bright. An old fassée, ugly, unattractive, 
like me, must just keep out of their way.” 

And she did so, effectually, for the suitor, 
Mr. Grimston, finding her cold and distant, 
transferred his affection to the younger sister 
and married her. 

That was the only approach to a romance 
there had ever been in Miss Selina’s life. It 
had been singularly devoid of all that makes 
for a “sublime rhythm” in a woman’s exist- 
ence, except the unconscious sublimity of a 
life too self-forgetful to know the meagreness 
of its own pleasures, or the extent of its own 
starvation. 

She had not had enough strength of mind or 
purpose to carve out for herself an indepen- 
dent career. Her lot in life seemed the 
doing of distasteful society work which every- 
one else avoided. The irksome call, the 
tiresome letter, the stupid dinner-party—in 
all these she would be cailed upon to do 
duty, and she did it heroically. 

There were a few hobbies, however, she 
had been able to take up without drawing 
anyone’s attention either to herself or them. 
Year by year, silently, quietly, patiently, she 
had gathered together wild flowers, birds’ 
eggs, shells, insects, till she had a collection 
that was almost unique. She loved Nature. 
It had been a good friend to her all her life. 
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She had a peculiar sympathy with all animals, 
including very young, shy children. 

On the evening of Frank’s and Willy’s 
arrival, when they were all sitting round the 
great drawing-room in state, before Willy’s 
bed -time, Miss Selina devoted herself ex- 
clusively to the timid little boy-guest. Some- 
how she was not afraid of him, though he 
had reached the mature age of eight. There 
was nothing alarming in the large, soft, dark 
eyes, the thoughtful brow, the baby mouth, 
the delicate-looking physique, the gentle look 
and manner. ‘They found their tastes agreed 
on many subjects. She was a great authority 
on butterflies, beetles, and postage-stamps. 

“If you would like to see my collections,” 
she said, “come to my rooms at twelve 
o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

He obeyed to the minute. What a happy 
morning it was! With what exquisite neat- 
ness the specimens were arranged and 
classified. What stories and associations 
Miss Selina had about every one of them. 
And how interested he was. Miss Selina 
was quite delighted with his intelligent 
remarks and questionings. Neither of them 
could believe it when the luncheon-bell rang. 

“ Dear me,” said Miss Selina, “ how the 
time has flown. Run, laddie, run away and 
wash your hands.” 

“With thee conversing I forgot all time,” 
said Willy, turning round in the doorway, 
his grave little face contrasting oddly with 
the comical movement of his arms. 

“Come again to-morrow, Willy.” 

“At your service, lady fair. Adieu, sweet- 
heart, adieu.” 

Miss Selina smiled as she went downstairs. 
What a funny little boy. Where had he got 
all those speeches from? She had not yet 
discovered that the boy was a born mimic, 
and that his new passion for herself served 
as an admirable pretext for reproducing his 
brother’s behaviour under the present cir- 
cumstances. 

On his second visit to the “ Museum,” as 
he called Miss Selina’s room, she presented 
him with one of her second-best double 
“ Venus” shells. 

“Miss Selina,” he said, after seizing her 
hand and kissing it gratefully, “ you must be 
perfectly happy with all these lovely things 
found you?” 

She smiled, just a little sadly. “I have 
much to be thankful for, dear. There is a 
great deal of enjoyment, even for a lonely old 
woman like me.” 

“Lonely!” He knew the meaning of that 
word, and did not like it. It meant to him, 
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night, silence, darkness dim, undefined—a 
time when there was nothing to see, nothing 
to feel, nothing real except the pillows and 
the sheets. It meant heart-throbbings, the 
undefinable, sickening fear of a child afraid 
of the dark. 

“If you’re ever lonely, I think I should 
take up to bed some of those, if I were you,” 
he said, pointing to a case of beetles with 
extra brilliant elytras. “I take ‘the Duke’ 
occasionally, and he’s only wood and wool.” 

She shook her curls. “I’m afraid the 
beetles will hardly do, Willy.” 

“Why, of course not,” thought Willy, 

afterwards. 
“What a stupid 
Iam. Baby Lucy 
has her doll when 
she’s lonely. 
Beetles and bull- 
dogs are only for 
boys. I’ve gota 
new sixpence. 
She must have a 
doll or two.” 

He was going 
out with “ Cou- 


sin” Edith that 
afternoon. He 
would go to the 


village toy-shops 
and get as. many 
little dolls as he 
could for the 
money. 

Accordingly, 
when Miss Selina 
retired to rest 
that night, her 
bed was taken 
possession of by 
half-a-dozen un- 
dressed wooden, 
painted, staring 
dollies, their 
heads only 
appearing from 
beneath the down-turned sheet. 
lady gasped with amazement. It 
trick of Willy’s, of course. 

When they met next morning he said to 
her, quite simply :— 

“Were you just a little less lonely last 
night, Miss Selina ?” 

Ah, that was it, was it? She was touched. 
She kissed him. She thanked him. She 
behaved altogether so graciously that the 
little boy’s heart fairly bubbled over with 
happiness. 


The old 
was a 


“a TRICK OF WILLY's.” 
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They took a stroll together after that, in 
the garden. 

“T’ve got some chocolates for you,” she 
said. “Give me your left hand.” 
“I’ve forgotten which it is. 
both yours. All I have is yours.” 

“Tm only a poor old woman, Willy. 
You’d better fasten your love on someone 
else.” 

“No, I sha’n’t. You're sweet. ‘The rose- 
gardens of Damascus are nothing to you for 
sweetness.” 

Willy treated all the other people in the 
house with polite, courteous neutrality. Mrs. 

Grimston, senior, 
was piqued and 
jealous. 

“Selina Pot- 
ter,” she said to 
her sister, adding 
the maidenname, 
as she always did 
when a little 
vexed ; “ Selina 
Potter, how ridi- 
culously you do 
spoil that child. 
What you _ will 
have to answer 
for!” 

“ He’s very in- 
telligent and very 
tractable, and 
doesn’t seem 
spoilable,” an- 
swered Miss 
Selina, humbly. 

“T call him a 
little mounte- 
bank, with his 
absurd ways of 
going on. My 
boys never made 
such idiots of 
themselves. I 
shouldn’t encour- 
age him so, if I 

make him a laughing- 


But they’re 


were you. You'll 
stock.” 

Miss Selina said nothing. But that after- 
noon, in her arm-chair, instead of dozing as 
usual, she found herself thinking, thinking. 
How dear this little child was becoming to 
her. So winning, so affectionate. No one 
had ever said such nice things to her before. 
What a gleam of sunshine, what a rich 
pleasure in her barren old age. Did not the 
old Book say that at eventide it should be 
light? Though, perhaps, Anastasia was 
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right. Did she encourage him too much? 

For her own sake she mustn’t get over-fond. 
He would be going away soon. . . He 

would forget in a few months, weeks even.” 

Willy’s stock of pretty speeches was getting 
somewhat exhausted, when there came that 
afternoon with the lovers in the drawing- 
room. He was not slow in showing how he 
had profited by it. 

It became his established practice to go to 
Miss Selina’s room regularly every morning. 
Sometimes when it was rainy they played 
games, of which Miss Selina knew a surpris- 
ing number. She had, moreover, accepted 
the discipline they can teach, knowing how 
to win with generosity and how to lose with 
sweetness. Their conversations embraced 
many subjects, though, as a rule, they began 
scientifically. 

At last, one morning Willy determined to 
do away with the science and come at once 
to his own particular business. He felt so 
completely at home with her now. He was 


going to play the trump card he had been 
reserving for some days. 

“Spectacles, Willy?” said Miss Selina, as 
he entered the room. 
what funny ones !” 

“Would you, please, give me your hand, 
I can’t quite see my 


“What next? And 


Miss Selina? 
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“T had something to say to you as well,” 
he whispered. 

“Say it, then, my sweet.” 

“You're my real idol !” 

This scene had been rehearsed and 
rehearsed as the climax of his love-making. 
Part of it had failed. What effect would the 
words produce? He stood still in childish 
mock-tragedy. 

“Child,” she said, rising in real distress, 
“I can't have this. Doubtless you have 
learned all this from your brother Frank. 
But you are not such a sensible little boy as 
I thought you were.” 

“Miss Selina, I apologize if you are 
offended.” But his face betrayed no further 
discomfiture. It was all going on quite 
properly now. Cousin Edith had spoken 
in just that sort of half-cross tone. He 
hadn’t finished yet. 

“Miss Selina,” he continued, “I have a 
song to sing you.” 

“Sing it then, Willy, by all means,” said 
the old lady, sitting down again, glad 
of any change of subject. “I’ve heard 
you sing hymns and nursery songs quite 
prettily.” 

With dramatic emphasis he carolled out, 
in his baby voice : 


? 





way about.” 

“Why, Willy, whatever scheme is 
this ?” said Miss Selina, laughing with 
her low, restrained, old-world laugh. 

“Can’t you see, Miss Selina? Are 
you as blind as 1? I’ve got on some 
rose-coloured spectacles. I found 
some old ones once, and I’ve stuck 
some rose-coloured tissue paper on 
them.” 

“ Why, 
look !” 

The tears were choking him. But 
he answered, bravely, “I thought 
you would understand—I thought 
you would know that rose-coloured 
spectacles are what every lover ought 
to wear—and I thought you knew 

that-—that I A 

“Bless you, child, you,” 
cried Miss Selina, her own old eyes 
brimming and_ overflowing _ plen- 
teously, by this. “Never mind the 
spectacles,” she said, drawing Willy 
to her. “Let’s take them off, and 
talk to me instead, my sweetheart, 
my little sweetheart Willy.” 

Greatly comforted, he took the un- 


what a little guy you 


bless 









































sightly things off, obediently. 


“1 HAVE A SONG TO SING YoU.” 
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Believe me, if all those endearing young charms, 

Which I gaze on so fondly to-day, 

Were to change by to-morrow, and fleet in my arms 

Like fairy gifts fading away— 

Thou wouldst stil! be adored, as this moment thou art, 

Let thy loveliness fade as it will ; 

And around the dear ruin each wish of my heart 

Would fondly entwine itself still. 

No lover ever sang it more exclusively to 
his lady, more devotedly, more earnestly. It 
was excruciatingly funny, but somehow the 
old eyes filled again, though the lips were 
tightly pressed together. 

“Run away, dear,” she said, at length. 
“ Run and play.” 

“Must I?” he said, with a sigh. 
your wish is my pleasure.” 

But he first produced a very unpresent- 
able pocket-handkerchief, gently wiped her 
eyes, and kissed them. “ Parting is such 
sweet sorrow, dearest, isn’t it?” he said. 

Trotting downstairs, he 
met Frank. 

“Well, how are you get- 
ting on?” asked the elder 
brother. ‘“ Have a game of 
tennis ?” 

“*N—no, thank you. Oh, 

I’m getting on all right. But 
—er I haven’t actually 
proposed yet, you know. 
It’s —er—so awkward, 
you see, if a fellow’s 
refused.” 

“Quite so, chappie. It’s 
just as well to wait.” 

“You waited a year before 
you spoke to Cousin Edith, 
didn’t you ?” 

“1’d advise you to do the 
same.” 

So the stupendous ques- 
tion was never asked. When 
the visit came to an end, 
and good-byes had to be 
said, Willy flung his arms 
round Miss Selina’s neck, to 
the sad disarranging of her 
cap -strings. Then, before 
putting on his hat, he made 
a low bow, and reverently 
kissed her hand — what a 
tiny, wizened, claw-like hand 
it was. 


“Then 
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“In one little year, dearest,” he said, “‘ we 
shall meet again. Adieu.” 


Next year not only Frank and Willy, but 
their mother and father, brothers and sisters, 
came down to the Grimstons again. For the 
wedding bells were ringing. Flowers were 
scattered broadcast. Everyone seemed full 
of smiles and good wishes. The sun shone 
on one of the fairest brides ever seen. Willy 
was her page. Not until they were in the 
middle of the wedding breakfast did he 
remember to say to someone, “ How is Miss 
Selina ?” 

How was she, indeed? They did not 
answer him fully till next day, when they 
gathered for him a handful of white roses, 
and took him into the churchyard. For 
Death, the faithful, had remembered her at 
last. 


= 
= 
—~ 
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“HOW IS MISS SELINA?” 
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VEN now few Europeans are 
acquainted even with the 
names of any of the great 
artists who made the art of old 
Japan. Japanese art, taking 
its origin in the China of a 
thousand or two thousand years back (as 
much of our own took its origin in Greece), 
developed and flourished under its own con- 
ventions and canons, undisturbed by influence 
from without, and, indeed, to all intents 
unknown beyond the coasts of Japan. In 
the result, it seems to us, at first glance, as 
the art of another planet, and, perhaps, as 
difficult to understand. 

It zs difficult for most people to understand 
without a little trouble, and, therefore, many 
find that the easiest way is to sneer at it, and 
to condemn it with the superior confidence 
that ignorance alone can give. These are 
reinforced by the many thousands who do 
not, and never can, understand any sort of 
art whatsoever, but who either fancy they 
do, or are not honest, and pretend they 
do. A real and deep knowledge of Japanese 
art is the attainment of very few; conse- 
quently, the amusing “howlers” perpetrated 
by those who undertake to talk confidently 
of “overrated Japan,” cannot be so widely 
enjoyed as they deserve. For Japanese 
art is a matter beset with amazing traps for 
the smatterer, and perhaps there is no other 
subject in the world in which a little know- 
ledge is quite so dangerous a thing. On the 
other hand, European art is to a Japanese 
as strange and as difficult to comprehend as 
the Japanese to us; and the ignorant and 
self-sufficient Japanese is as disdainful of 
Western art as his European counterpart is 
of Eastern. And, of course, one must 
remember that there is bad Japanese art as 
well as good, just as is the case with the art 
of other countries ; and to commend a thing 
merely because it is Japanese is as foolish as 
to dispraise it for the same reason. But 
Japanese art-in abstract and in general is 
not our business in this article. 

Among the scores of great Japanese painters 
of all schools, Yamato, Tosa, Kano, Ukioyé, 
and the rest, the man whose name is most 
familiar to Europeans is Hokusai. Indeed, 
many have contrived to keep alive quite a 
small reputation as connoisseurs in Japanese 
art on the knowledge of that one name, and 
of nothing else whatever relating to the 
subject. Hokusai was not only one of the 





greatest of Japanese artists, but he was also 
one of the last—indeed, he was quite the last 
great painter, for he lived till ninety, and 
outlasted all his early contemporaries— 
Utamaro, Yeishi, Toyokuni, and others. 
After his death, Japanese art was the barren 
waste it has remained—but for the per- 
formances of one or two men—ever since. 
Hokusai was born at Yedo (which is now 
Tokio) on the eighteenth day of the first 
month of the tenth year of Horeiki, according 
to Japanese chronology—or, in plain English, 
on the 5th of March, 1760. He was the third 
son of his father, Kawamura Ichiroyemon, 
and as achild his name was Tokitaro. Names 
are plentiful in Japan, and a man may take 
several in the course of his life. Hokusai 
changed his again and again, and his many 
signatures are a bewilderment anda snare to 
the student. At the age of four, little 
Tokitaro was adopted by one Nakajima Isai, 
maker of mirrors to the Shogun, and when at 
last he was set to a trade he got a situation 
in a bookseller’s, where, by unflagging idleness 
and strict disregard of business, he shortly 
achieved the distinction of the “sack.” Next 
he was a wood-engraver, cutting the blocks 
for the books printed from the writing 
of the author, a block for each page. 
And at last, when about eighteen, his true 
vocation claimed him, and he became a 
pupil in the studio of the great artist Katsu- 
gawa Shunsho. 

To treat with moderate fulness of the work 
he poured forth from this date till that of 
his death in 1849 would need not an article, 
but a large volume. He was never idle 
again. He was always poor, but he worked 
away merrily, with his heart in his drawings, 
and he delighted to sign himself, “ Gwakio- 
rojin”—the old man mad with drawing. 
His life-work was likewise his hobby, and he 
rode his hobby with passionate ardour. He 
was poor, as we have said, but he was proud 
and independent. He was despised by 
many because he threw aside the rules and 
conventions of the schools and brought some- 
thing new into his art, something of his own. 
From the beginning of the world every man 
who has done this has been abused by the 
critics among his contemporaries, but he has 
been remembered afterwards. It was because 
of this independence that he broke with the 
school of Shunsho, and became a free-lance 
in art. He drew a poster for a print-dealer, 
and drew it in his own way. When this 
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artist was in his fifty- 
eighth year, he paid 
a visit to Nagoya, 
where several of his 
pupils (he had pupils 
of his own now) had 
settled. At this time 
his book illustra- 
tions were in great 
demand, and his 
enemies took occa- 
sion to observe that 
he was capable of 
nothing more than 
little drawings of 
that sort. This irri- 
tated Hokusai, who 
proclaimed, ironi- 
cally, that if the great- 
ness of a painter were 
to be measured by 
the size of his work, 
he could prove him- 
self great indeed. He 
and his pupils im- 
mediately set to 
work to confound 
their adversaries, and 
to make preparation 
for the drawing in 
public, by the master, 
of the largest picture 
on record. 

First, arrange- 
ments were made 
for the use of the 
northern courtyard 
of the great temple 
of Nishigakeijo, at 
Nagoya. A _ tempo- 
rary fence was placed 
round the space re- 
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HOKUSAI BEGINNING THE BIG PICTURE. 


poster, handsomely mounted, was exhibited 
at the print-seller’s door, it so seandalized 
another pupil of the Shunsho schooi that he 
tore it down on the spot. The result was a 
quarrel, and Hokusai’s final shaking off of 
the fetters of the schools. 

Hokusai now devoted himself to indepen- 
dent work in design and book illustration. 
As he grew in years, so his genius grew in 
strength. Some day we may have an oppor- 
tunity of presenting our readers with speci- 
mens of his work, but the present article is 
chiefly concerned with a curious four de force 
of Hokusai’s rather than with his more 
serious work. In the year 1817, when the 


served for the work, 
and most of the space 
was covered by a great bed of rice-straw, on 
which the paper was to lie. The paper was 
specially made, of great thickness, many large 
pieces being deftly joined to make a sheet of 
the area of 120 fatami, or Japanese floor-mats. 
Now, as these fafami are invariably of one 
size, 6ft. by 3ft. exactly, it is easy to calculate 
that Hokusai’s big picture was to occupy a 
sheet of paper of 240 square yards in area. 
A scaffolding was erected at the head of the 
courtyard, with pulleys and ropes, by which 
the picture might be raised to a vertical 
position. Brushes were made, of which the 
very smallest were brooms. Ink and colour 
were prepared in barrels, with buckets 
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for convenience of carriage. The prepara- 
tions were not completed till the noon 
of the day appointed for the task, but 
from daylight a great crowd of people 
of all classes pressed about the fence 
to’see the show. Hokusai, the “man mad 
with drawing,” was to cover the vast sheet 
before them with an immense figure of 
Daruma, the ancient hermit, who was fabled 
to have spent nine years in contemplation, 
and in a sack. It was this same Daruma, 
by the way, who, indignant at finding himself 
asleep after a few years’ wakefulness, cut off 
his eye-lids and flung them away, as a precau- 
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first the nose of the figure. Then he drew 
the right eye, and drew it 6ft. across ; then the 
left eye. ‘This done, he took a little walk and 
drew the mouth—more than j7ft. wide; 
another little walk and he drew the ear— 
12ft. from top to bottom. All divine and 
saintly figures in Buddhist art are given big 
ears—they have some symbolic meaning. 
Next he ran forward, keeping his feet from 
the damp ink, and drew the outline of the 
head at the top, continuing with the outlines 
of face and jaw. After this he changed his 
brush, and took one made of cocoanut fibre, 
dipped in ink of a paler tint. With this he 
































THE PUPILS REMOVING 


tion against any such failing in the future ; 
and, lo! the next morning, from the spot 
where the sainted eye-lids had fallen, there 
sprang up a new plant—the tea-plant—an 
infusion of the leaves of which was a sovereign 
remedy for all sleepiness. 

Early in the afternoon Hokusai appeared 
at the head of his pupils. All were in cere- 
monial costume, but with garments girded up 
and legs and arms bare. The pupils passed 
the brushes and materials, and two of them 
constantly followed Hokusai, bearing a large 
bronze vessel full of ink. The master, taking 
his first broom, and wetting it with ink, drew 
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drew the hair and the bristly beard. And 
then his pupils brought his largest brush—a 
bunch of rice-sacks, soaked in ink, with a 


cord attached. The pupils placed the bunch 
on the spot pointed out by the master, and 
then, dragging it by the cord, he proceeded to 
make the folds of Daruma’s robe. The colour 
of the robe was to be red, and this colour 
was brought in buckets and swilled over the 
surface, the pupils mopping up the superfluity 
with large cloths as the completed picture 
was at last raised by the pulleys. The head 
of the figure, by the way, from the extreme 
crown to the lowest of the chins, measured 
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THE GREAT PICTURE RAISED. 





32ft. Hokusai’s signature and the date 
appeared at the left-hand side, and the whole 
thing remained suspended on the scaffold till 
the next day for the wonder and admiration 
of the crowd, which was vast. 

Our illustrations of this feat are taken 
from the “ Katsushika Hokusai den,” the 
biography of Hokusai by I-ijima Hanjuro. 
They were drawn by Yeiko, a later and 

Vol. xv.—71. 


smaller artist, the figure of Daruma being 


done from a copy made at the time. In the 
drawing representing the elevation of the 
picture in the midst of the crowd, the artist 
has not made the picture nearly of a sufficient 
size in relation to the people in the crowd. 
This is one of those quaint carelessnesses 
that many Japanese artists regard as matter- 
ing nothing. To consider a picture merely 
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as an exact record of some event or thing, 
correct in every proportion, never occurs to 
them, for in old days in Japan pictures were 
never designed to serve any such utilitarian 
purpose. The inscription seen to the left of 
the figure is the date and signature already 
mentioned. The date is expressed in the 
vertical line of characters next the figure, and 
it reads, “ Bunkwa, the fourteenth year, the 
tenth month, and the fifth day.” The 
fourteenth year of Bunkwa was our year 
1817. The other line contains the signature, 
“ Gwakiojin Hokusai Taito.” 

Hokusai performed other similar feats, 
though the figure of Daruma was his largest 
drawing. Once he painted, on the same day, 
a horse as large as an elephant, on paper, and 
two sparrows in flight, 
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seventy-five by me, formerly Hokusai, now 
Gwakiorojin.” 

“ Gwakiorojin ” 
already explained, 
drawing.” 

But the brave old fellow did not live to 
carry out-his promise, though in truth he died 
a very old man, and an artist worthy to rank 
with the highest. And he died thinking of 
his work, as ever, and yearning still for 
improvement—improvement at ninety! “If 
Heaven would give me ten more years—— ” 
he said, and paused. Then, presently, he 
resumed, “If Heaven would give me only 
five more years of life, I might become a 
truly great painter!” But he was as great 
a painter as Heaven allows already, and he 

lived no longer, but at 


means, as we have 
“old man mad with 





on a grain of rice. 

We reproduce a por- 
trait of Hokusai as he 
was after his eightieth 
year. It was drawn in 
colours by his danghter, 
O Yei. One of the 
most wonderful facts 
about this wonderful 
old man was his steady 
improvement in his art 
at an age when most 
men’s faculties deterior- 
ate. In the preface to 
one of his most cele- 
brated books—that of 
the ‘ Hundred Views of 
Fujisan,’ published 
when his age was 
seventy -five—he says 
this : 

“Since the age of 
six I have had a mania 
for drawing. When I 
reached fifty years of 
age I had _ published 
a vast number of pic- 
tures, but all that I drew before the age of 
seventy years is not worth counting. At 
seventy-three I had to some extent compre- 
hended the structure of animals, plants, trees, 
birds, fishes, and insects. Consequently, at 
the age of eighty I shall have made still more 
progress; at ninety years I shall penetrate 
the mystery of things; at 1oo years I shall 
certainly achieve wonders ; and when I am 
110 everything I draw, be it but a point or 
a line, shall be alive. I call on those who 
shall live till that time to observe if I fail to 
keep my word. Written at the age of 
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ninety “ penetrated the 
mystery of things,” as 
he had prophesied he 
would, though in 
another sense to that 
he had intended. It 
must be understood 
that when one puts 
his age at ninety, it 
is according to the 
Japanese computation, 
which counts a com- 
pleted year at each New 
Year’s Day, beginning 
with the first after birth. 
He fell a little short 
of ninety complete 
years of -life. In his 
last hour he made a 
little verse, which is 
difhcult to translate 
precisely, but which 
means something like 
this: “There will be 
freedom, noble free- 
dom, when one walks 
abroad in the fields of 
spring, the soul alone, untrammelled by the 
body !” 

His tomb stands in the garden of the 
Sukioji Temple at Asakusa, with the inscrip- 
tion on its face: “Gwakiojin Manji no Haku” 
—the tomb of Manji, the Old Man Mad 
with Drawing. 

He was an eccentric old man, unfortunate 
in his worldly affairs, but a man of great 
character, quite apart from his génius. Many 
curious anecdotes are told of his doings, and 
of his relations with those about him, but for 
these we have no space in this particular article. 
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I. 
STUDENTS’ concert was just 


over. Most of the orchestra 
had left the “Saal,” but a few 


still lingered behind, evidently 
waiting for something further 





; to happen, for their violins 
were already replaced in their cases, and there 
seemed no reason why they should not hasten 
after their companions. These students were 
of all ages, from the big man who played the 
‘cello, whose shaggy brown locks were already 
tinged with grey, to the little violinist of 
twelve, with sensitive pale face and massy 
yellow hair. They were talking together 
in little groups when the door opened 
and a lady entered dressed in deep black, 
escorted by a long-haired professor. She 
was young and beautiful, and bowed 
amiably, though with dignity, to the 
young men a; she moved to the seat which 
had been placed for her at the foot of the 
deserted orchestra. At her appearance the 
hum of voices ceased, and the students 
turned with one accord towards her. As 
soon as the slight stir attendant upon her 
entrance had subsided, she rose and said : 


By LiniAN MorRELL. 


OY, 


“T believe I see here all those who were 
lately pupils of my father. I have, then, a 
message for you which he left with me to 
give you just before his death. He bade 
me first recall to your minds how earnestly 
he used to urge you all to cultivate largely 
your individual powers, saying that if you 
would indeed become masters of your art 
you must face bravely the arduousness of 
composition. Now, it was his wish that I 
should’ give this souvenir of himself to the 
one of you who should bring and play to me 
within a certain time the composition which 
I should consider the best.” 

She held up a gold crucifix of exquisite 
workmanship. The jewel was familiar to 
all present. It had hung upon the old Pro- 
fessor’s chain for many years, and had grown 
to be identified with his personality. It was 
curiously worked and of value, and there 
were few in the town who did not know Pro- 
fessor Herschell’s crucifix. The eyes of 
every student lighted up with sudden interest 
and eagerness at even a possible prospect of 
winning such a trophy; of hanging it upon 
his own chain as it had hung upon the Pro- 
fessor’s; of being the envy of his fellow- 


“SHE HELD UP A GOLD CRUCIFIX.” 
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students ; perhaps of being pointed out in the 
street as the man who had competed for and 
won Herschell’s crucifix. If honour made 
fortunes, his fortune would be made who 
won the crucifix. 

The young lady saw the eagerness and was 
pleased. She smiled as she named the day 
on which the competition was to take place, 
and seemed almost to regret that her message 
was given, and that she had now nothing to 
do but to go away again. The yellow-haired 
boy was standing near the door as she passed 
out. He was gaz- 
ing reverently at 
her, the bearer 
of such a won- 
derful message, 
as if she had 
been an angel. 
She stooped to 
speak to him. 

“You will com- 
pete, Hugo?” 
she said kindly, 
for she had 
noticed his eager 
look. 

“T want to 
do so, but, oh! 
how shall I be 
able against 
Herr Schmidt 
and Herr Ritter 
and oh, so many 
others! I have 
heard Herr 
Ritter play 
wonderful things 
on his ’cello, 
which he has 
composed him- 
self, but I am 
only a child, 
and I have 
never been able 
to write anything, though I have often tried.” 

“ Never mind, my child. If it won’t come 
with trying, perhaps it will come by inspira- 
tion. Indeed, Hugo, that is how all the best 
music comes.” 

“ What is inspiration?” asked Hugo. 

Fraulein Herschell smiled. “I mean,” 
she said, “ perhaps an angel will whisper a 
melody into your heart. But I must go now. 
You shall come and see me and talk to me 
some day,” and she passed on. 

The big man with the shaggy brown hair 
overtook little Hugo on his way home, and 
he asked the same question: “Are you going 


“ARE VOU GOING TO TRY 


FOR THE PRIZE, HUGO?” 
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to try for the prize, Hugo?” but Hugo said 
very little in reply, although Herr Ritter 
walked all the rest of the way with him, for 
they lived in the same house. It was easy 
to open his heart to the beautiful lady with 
the smiling face and musical, tender voice, 
but Hugo stood rather in awe of Herr Ritter. 
He was so big, and his lips were so stern and 
pouting. This was really because Herr 
Ritter was nearly always thinking deeply, not 
because he was stern at heart, but Hugo did 
not know it. Then, too, Herr Ritter’s 
instrument was so big in 
comparison with his own 
little one, that Hugo feit 
rather afraid of that, too, 
although he knew Herr 
Ritter could make such 
lovely sounds with it. So 
Hugo only replied that he 
should try what 
he could do, 
and Herr Ritter 
laughed a big, 
bluff laugh, and 
said he should 

do the same. 


II. 


CARL RITTER 
was not a bluff 
man at heart ; 
his bluffness was 
only an assumed 
exterior, hiding 
a tender, charit- 
able nature. 
When he was a 
youth, his had 
been one of the 
most open, sen- 
sitive counten- 
ances, but there 
had come to 
him one of those 
experiences which change men. He had 
lost — and very much through his own 
folly —the girl he had loved. He had 
thrown himself heart and soul into his 
work to escape from his thoughts, and in 
his solitary student-life there had been no 
gentler influence to bring him back again 
to the old trust and gentleness. His 
reserve had deepened. Few of his fellow- 
students knew anything of his life. They 
all revered him as a man of talent—partly 
because he worked so_ indefatigably — 
but all liked him, and I think this 
was the reason-—-he was so charitable. He 
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knew what great folly he had been guilty of 
in the past; he saw his failure; he was 
bearing its punishment, and it made him 
so tender and charitable with the faults and 
failures of other people. His fellow-students 
had soon found this out, and liked him 
accordingly. 

Hugo Steinweg was a protégé of Herr 
Herschell. Had it not been for the old Pro- 
fessor the child would have been condemned 
to a life behind a counter in a dingy little 
shop in a by-way of the town. Hugo was an 
orphan, and it was here that he was living 
with his great-aunt, when the Professor’s 
attention was first drawn to him by hear- 
ing him play self-taught airs on an old violin, 
in the garret. Herschell had great faith 
that the boy. was a genius, and would one 
day become famous. He made provision 
for him, and, as the great-aunt would have 
no more to do with him if he would not stay 
with her and work for his living, hired a 
room for Hugo in the house where Carl 
Ritter was living. It was a solitary life for 
the child, but his life had always been 
solitary, and the barely-furnished garret was 
home to him because he saw in it the warmth 
of his good master’s generosity, and he forgot 
to feel lonely in the company of his beloved 
violin. 

It was thought by many of the students 


that Carl Ritter would be the one to carry off 


the Professor’s crucifix. He had scored so 
many victories in a quiet way of his which 
used to take them by surprise, that they were 
prepared for this also. 

The days went by, and most of those who 
intended competing had already begun, or 
even finished, their compositions. Little 
Hugo had not begun his. He was very 
anxious about it, and his little soul fluttered 
so much at the thought of possibly winning 
the prize that the calm frame of mind needed 
to entice the music fled away, and his very 
anxiety only delayed the fulfilment of his 
desire. 

Still time went on, until at last the evening 
before the great day came round, and found 
Hugo’s composition still unwritten. He had 
made many impatient attempts from time 
to time, but feeling them to be worthless, 
had cast them on one side. Now, as he sat 
before the window in his little room, looking 
out on the sunset with his chin in his hands, 
his violin lying idly beside him on the table, 
he realized that it was too late, the time was 
gone by, and his name must come on the list 
of those who were “not competing.” Well, 
perhaps it was better so. What chance 
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would have been his against all the rest, 
against Herr Ritter for example? Still, he 
would like to have made an attempt—to 
have produced something / And he had been 
so hopeful at first, too. He recalled the joy 
and eagerness he had felt when the Fraulein 
had paused to speak to him at the door of the 
“Saal,” after she had given them the Profes- 
sor’s message. Then her words came back 
to his mind: “If it won’t come with trying, 
perhaps it will come by inspiration. Indeed, 
that is how all the best music comes. Perhaps 
an angel will whisper a melody into your heart.” 
Well, no inspiration, no angel had come yet, 
and it seemed too late to hope any more now. 
The little yellow head fell forward on his 
hands, and Hugo sighed. 

But there was another who was unprepared 
for the morrow, and that was Carl Ritter. It 
was not excitement that had kept him from 
writing, like Hugo. Other work had claimed 
his attention, and perhaps he had trusted too 
much to inspiration at the last. Carl was 
rather given to catching up work in haste at 
the eleventh hour, and now he sat down to 
think seriously about his composition. He 
drew from his pocket-book little scraps of 
melody which he had jotted down from time 
to time, and prepared to begin. But.the 
ideas did not seem to fit one another. He 
tried one refrain after another, but they 
proved unsatisfactory, and would not lend 
themselves to be worked out. And, since the 
music would not come, Carl fell to thinking 
upon other things. He thought of the child 
upstairs, and wondered how he had pro- 
gressed, and whether his composition was 
already done; the crowd of students and 
professors who would be present on the 
morrow to hear the contest; Fraulein 
Herschell, herself, how graceful she would 
look, and how easily she would take the 
dignity and responsibility of awarding the 
prize. 

She was a graceful creature, Fraulein 
Herschell. Her dignity and gentleness re- 
minded Carl somewhat of his old love. But 
Fraulein Herschell’s face was of a distinctly 
German type, so different from Margaret’s 
English one. Then, with the name “ Mar- 
garet” came a host of memories—recollec- 
tions of a summer spent in an English home, 
wandering through sunny orchards and leafy 
lanes, with Margaret. Ah, those were 
happier days than now, for they were full 
of sweet intercourse with friends, and home 
life, and this was but a lonely life at best. 
Yes, very lonely. There came into Carl's 
mind the recollection of how one day, when 
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he had been telling Margaret of his passionate 
love for his art and his desire to become a 
musician, she, with her English way of think- 
ing, had not been quite so enthusiastic 
about it as he had wished, and had even 
replied that perhaps a musician’s career was 
a selfish one. ‘ What a pity one could not 
become a musician without devoting oneself 
body and soul to the art,” she had said. Carl 
half felt she had been right. His had been 
a selfish life, inasmuch as he had, now he 
came to think of it, lived just for himself 
alone, perhaps because he had had no one 
else to live for. And it had been a lonely 
life, too, he was forced to own to himself, in 
spite of the attractiveness of pursuing his 
beloved art. 

These are some of the thoughts which 
passed through Carl’s mind. But there were 
so many more besides which I have not time 
to tell, that, when he at length awoke from 
his reverie, the room was in shadow and the 
moon was shining in the dusky sky. He 
must have seen that the moon was rising all 
this time, for he had been sitting gazing out 
of the window, but he had not noticed 
it until this moment, nor seen how beautiful 
was the peaceful night before him. Carl stood 
up.that he might see its beauty the better, 
and as he looked, the calm of the night 
seemed to enter into his soul. Perhaps his 
long reverie of past things 
had lifted him out of his 
present self ; perhaps the self- 
dissatisfaction that his review 
had brought to him had 
touched a more divine chord 
in his heart than his usual 
thoughts could reach: I can- 
not account for the thousand 
subtle influences which com- 
bine to thrust the human 
soul into the solemn and 
glorious moods of which it is 
capable —- but certainly that 
minute in which Carl gazed 
out into the calm night after 
his troubled thoughts was one 
of the greatest in his life. 
Such moments are laden 
with divine possibilities. I 
fancy that if little Hugo could 
have seen the big man’s face 
then, the pouting expression 
of the lips relaxed humbly 
into a peaceful serenity ; the 
shaggy, self-assertive head 
bent forward in an attitude of 
rest, he would have lost all his 
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fear, and would henceforth have known Carl 
Ritter a great deal better. But Hugo was fast 
asleep in his little bed in the garret, dreaming 
that the angel of which Fraulein Herschell 
had spoken had really come and was standing 
by his side. So Carl lived through his 
inspired mood alone. Yet not quite alone. 
With sudden yet calm impulse he drew his 
‘cello towards him, and his hands caressed it 
gently in the dusk. It was years since he 
had played thus to himself at midnight. And 
now Carl was too full of his own thoughts to 
express those of another, so his fingers 
strayed up and down in snatches of impro- 
vised melody, until at last, without seeking, 
came forth the most wonderful air from his 
bow—sweet, plaintive, sustained. So easily 
it came, so naturally did his fingers find just 
the notes that the melody needed, that the 
refrain sounded almost familiar to his ears. 
Again and again, with gentle, controlled 
variations, he repeated the air, and then he 
began to realize that he was giving utterance 
to a divine theme—a perfect, soul-thrilling 
Andante. Not until now did Carl remember 
the contest of the morrow. The recollection 
came upon him with a wild thrill of exultation. 
Let him but write the music he was playing, 
and he had won the crucifix! With almost 
trembling eagerness he retraced the melody, 
step by step, with the same slight variation in 
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the minor key. He repeated it until he was 
sure of retaining it in his memory. Then, 
the calm mood which had inspired him 
having passed into one of excited exultation, 
Carl hastily lit his lamp and sat down with 
pencil and paper to write his Andante. 
Meantime, as little Hugo lay asleep up- 
stairs, his dream of the angel of the Fraulein’s 
words began to take more definite form. 
He thought that the white-robed figure carried 
a violin and bow in his hand, with which 
he began to make the most beautiful music. 
Then, quite suddenly, the angel vanished, but 
the music went on playing just the same. 
Then Hugo thought that he awoke, or, at 
least, that he was awake enough to know 
that he was only dreaming, but the music 
was so beautiful that he did not want to 
wake—he only wanted to listen. And so, 
half sleeping, half waking, he drank in the 
phantom strains. Slow, sweet, sustained, 
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they seemed to bear him upon unseen wings 
into an atmosphere of entrancing joy, until he 
seemed at last to lose his identity, and to be 
one with the beautiful Andante to which he 
was listening. It seemed to Hugo as if he 
lay for hours under the spell of the dream- 
music; but at last it died away, and he 
seemed to wake to reality again. Then he 
sat up in bed and peered, still half asleep, 
into the darkness. He listened intently for 
a long time, then lay down and listened 
again. But he could hear nothing. No 
sound broke the stillness of the night. A 


dream, then! But what a dream! His 
waking seemed like the dream after it. 
Perhaps he was dreaming still? A few 


more confused thoughts, a sigh or two, and 
little Hugo fell asleep again as soundly 
as ever. 
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Ill. 
THE first thing Hugo remembered when he 
awoke the next morning was his dream of the 
previous night ; the next thing he remembered 
was the contest, for which he was unprepared. 
Oh, if he could but recall the Andante of his 
dream! For a moment he clutched his little 
yellow head with both hands and thought 
hard, then he began to whistle the air, and 
at last it came fluently into his memory, 
strain upon strain, as he had heard it 
repeated so often in the stillness of the 
night. _It seemed so strange that his dream 
should actually come to life again in broad 
daylight that Hugo felt almost afraid. But 
his fear soon gave place to thankfulness and 
joy. The inspiration had come at last. The 
angel had really been to visit him. With 
a sense of awe upon him, as if he were 
in the presence of some unseen being, Hugo 
seized pencil and paper, and began to write. 
First, there was the air—though 
he was not likely to forget that 
— then the accompaniment, 
which another would have to 
play for him, so that he must 
write it carefully. Certainly, 
there had been no accompani- 
ment to the dream-music, but 
there had been chords in that 
which Hugo dared not trust 
himself to produce. So he 
wrote, and recollected, and re- 
vised, and it was almost time to 
start for the Hall by the time 
his score was finished. He had 
wanted to get it written in 
time to have a run in the 
sunshine before starting. He 
had seen Herr Ritter go out 
half an hour since. But then, Hugo re- 
flected, no doubt Herr Ritter’s composition 
was written days ago and he had not to 
trouble about it at the last minute as he him- 
self had to do. So, with a sigh, he took his 
violin, and then forgot his lost walk and 
everything else in the enchantment of repro- 
ducing the mysterious Andante. It was all 
so novel, so romantic, so weird, and the 
weirdness and the romance seemed to affect 
his fingers, for he played like one awed and 
entranced. He played the Andante once 
through. As he laid down his bow he saw 
Carl Ritter crossing the street, and presently 
the big man entered the house for his ’cello, 
and called to littke Hugo to come and walk 
with him to the Hall. 
The room was crowded with students and 
others who were interested in the contest. 
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At one end, on a platform, sat Fraulein 
Herschell, dignified and beautiful as ever, 
perhaps a little more queenly even than usual, 
feeling the honour of her father’s having 
trusted the award of the crucifix to herself. 
She, herself, was a musician and would take 
her part well. 

The performance began. One by one the 
competitors came forward and played, and 
were received with more or less applause from 
the listeners, while Fraulein Herschell made 
notes on a paper before her. Carl Ritter and 
little Hugo, having been the last to enter, 
would be the last to perform. At last, how- 
ever, it came to Hugo’s turn. He was so 
much the youngest competitor, that all eyes 
were turned upon him with interest as he 
took his violin and handed his score to 
the professor who was to accompany him. 
Carl thought he looked pale, but noticed the 
calm precision with which he raised his bow 
and paused. He leaned forward with a 
kindly interest in hearing what the child 
would do. Hugo drew the upraised bow, 
and the next moment the sweet strains of a 
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glorious Andante filled the room. Hugo 
himself was possessed with the dream-music 
that had filled his soul in the night, and now 
he gave it forth again as it had been given to 
him, with sweet impassioned simplicity. The 
first moment the listeners held their breath 
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to wonder at it; the next, they forgot to 


wonder, and only enjoyed. 


At the first strains, Carl Ritter had started 
suddenly, his lips parted with astonishment, 
and a frown darkening ~his face. He in- 
stinctively moved forward a_ step, then 
halted. Was he dreaming? What was 
this? Ais own Andante—the child of his 
inspired mood of the previous night; the 
lovely thing which had cost him a night’s 
rest to capture; the melody which was to 
have wrought his victory! Yet Hugo was 
playing it with all the tenderness and in- 
spiration with which he himself could have 
rendered it—playing it truly, as if it had 
been his own ! 

How had the child become possessed of 
the music? deeper frown gathered on 
Carl’s brow as he recollected how he had 
taken his morning walk leaving the score 
open on the table. Was it possible that 
Hugo had found and copied it? Surely the 


child would not be guilty of such a thing! 
there was the certainty of being 


Besides, 


A GLORIOUS ANDANTE FILLED THE ROOM. 


found out. Still, the thing was done. Carl 
never knew till this moment how his heart 
had been set upon this victory. 

But his thoughts were interrupted. The 
music had drawn to a close, and for one 
moment there was intense silence. The 
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listeners forgot to applaud; _ Fraulein 
Herschell forgot to make notes on the paper 


before her. ‘hen, amid the burst of almost 


deafening applause which followed this silence, 
Carl was struck to see Hugo’s little white 
hand upheld as if to ask quietness. Wonder 
ing intensely, the people obeyed, and Hugo 


began to speak. His face was very pale, but 
filled with excitement and emotion. With 
trembling voice he bade them not applaud 
until they had heard what he had to tell 
them, for he couid not call the music his own. 
And then, in awed tones, the child told them 
the story of his midnight dream, how the 
angel had whispered the melody into his 
heart, and how, when the daylight came, the 
dream-music had still remained. 

Carl listened eagerly, conflicting emotions 
struggling within him as the child’s tale pro- 
ceeded. Once he made a movement as if he 
would have spoken, but drew back with com- 
pressed lips. After that he fixed his eyes on 
the ground, but he heard the note of con 
scious triumph which the child could not 
keep out of his voice, and he knew that it was 
in his power to crush it. Yet he did not 
stir. 

He knew now that he had but to step 
forward and tell As story of the previous 
night, and he could claim the Andante for his 
own, and the victory with it. For had he 
not the music he had written there with him 
to prove his truth ? 

Carl thought of allthese things. He knew 
the boy would have finished speaking in a 
moment, and then he himself would be called 
upon to take his turn, and all would be 
revealed. The decision must be made now ; 
there could no time be given him to think it 
For moment Carl faced the 


Over. one 


OF A DREAM. 

thought of his own failure should his name 
be called and he not be there, then he raised 
his eyes and saw Hugo’s little pale face, lit 
with the joy of conscious victory, radiant 
with the unalloyed happiness of success, such 
as only a child can know. In that look Carl 
found his decision. ‘The next moment the 
child’s voice ceased, and, unnoticed in the 
applause which followed, Carl turned and 
made his way to the door. Opening it as 
silently as possible, he hurried out, nor did 
he pause until he had reached the house 
where he lived. 

Carl went straight to his own room. A 
bright fire was burning there. For a while 
he gazed into it, his shaggy head bent forward, 
his lips more pouting than ever. He opened 
the manuscript of his Andante, which he had 
carried in his hand. One hasty glance 
through it, and then, with steady hand, he 
laid it, open, across the flame. A _ pause, 
while the corners of the paper gradually 
curled up, browned with smoke, and then 
the flame leapt up and took possession ! 
Then, when nothing remained of his 
Andante but a charred, shrivelled wafer, 
Carl turned on his heel and went out. 


The crucifix was given to little Hugo. He 
shared in the general surprise created by Carl 
Ritter’s strange behaviour on the day of the 
contest, but, with the rest, he soon grew to 
regard it as having been one of the big 
cellist’s well-known freaks, and wore his 
crucifix and was happy. And though Hugo 
is a man now and wears the crucifix to this 
day, he has never been troubled by anv 
doubts on the subject, nor found out the 
origin of the Dream Andante which brought 
him his success. 
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AGE 35. 
From a Photo. by Russell & Sons, Worthing. 


LORD JUSTICE SMITH. 
Born 1836. 

JHE HON. SIR ARCHIBALD 
LEVIN SMITH was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
was called to the Bar in 1860. 


From a} 


of Celebrities at Different Times of their Lives. 


AGE 50. 
n @ Photo. by H. J. Whitlock, Birmingham 


and from 1879 till 
Counsel of the 
year he was 


1868, 
was Junior 
in which latter 
elevated to the Bench, becoming Lord 
Justice of Appeal in 1893. Lord Justice 
Smith was one of the three judges appointed 


From 1863 till 
1883, he 


Treasury, 


Prom a Photo. by} PRESENT DAY (Bthott & Fry 
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decorated the apartments of Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Louise, Kensington 
Palace, and has met with great approval 








From a Phot». by Charles Wright 








GEORGE AITCHISON, R.A 





8, aay AR: GEORGE AITCHISON, one 
VA EZ S of the newly-made_ R.A.’s, is the 
HI VG \ son of George Aitchison, who 
SEEMS) & himself was an architect of some 
~ repute. Educated at Merchant 
‘Taylors’ School until his sixteenth year, and 
completing his education at. University He became an Associate of the Royal 
College, London, he becamé architect to the Academy in 1881. Mr. Aitchison is a 
St. Katharine Docks Company in 1861, after- keen athlete, being quite an adept at 
wards becoming joint architect to the London fencing, rowing, and swimming. 
and St. Katharine Docks Company, 
and architect to the Founders’ 
Company. Among his __ principal 
and most noteworthy achievements 
in architecture we may mention 





























AGE 45. 
From a Photo. by Fratelle Vianelii. 


the house of the late Lord 
Leighton, P.R.A. ; Founders’ Hall, 
and the offices of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance, 129, Pall 


. PRESENT DAY. 
Mall. Mr. Aitchison has also From a Photo. by Elliott & Fry 
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tutor, Mr. Coleridge, on his leaving Eton in 
1842, having been Captain of the Oppidans for 
six months. Entering Balliol College, Oxford, 
in 1842, he took his B.A. in 1845, being 
ordained in 1847, appointed Rector of Old 
Arlesford, Hants, in 1850, Proctor in Con 
vocation 1866, Hon. Canon of Winchester in 


1873, Archdeacon of Winchester in 1884, 


and Residentiary Canon in 1885. He was, 

moreover, elected Prolocutor of the lower 

House of Convocation of Canterbury in 1886, 

, : : ; which office he continues to hold at the 
PHE BISHOP OF GUILDFORD. present time, being granted the degree of 
BORN 1824 1.1. by decree of Convocation, Oxford, in 

MEORGE HENRY SUMNER, 1886. On November 3oth, 1888, he was 


the youngest son of Charles consecrated Bishop Suffragan of Guildford. 
Henry Sumner, Bishop of Win 
hester, and nephe w of Arch 
bishop Sumner, olf Canterbury, 


AGE 30. 
From a Photo. by Lock & Whitfeld, Regent Street 

went to Eton in 1836. It is interesting to 

note that our first picture is from a portrait 

xy G. Richmond, R.A., done for the boy’s Sane Stites to tana } nl Repent Street, 




















Y the aid of photography, stay- 
at-home people may now 
realize what in olden times 
they could but imagine, more 
or less cloudily, according as 
their faculties helped them. 
Also, we have in photography a process of 
historical record, such as older methods have 
never in the weakest degree approached. 
And battles being, perhaps, the most strik- 
ing and immediately effectful of historical 
events, photographs of battles and battle 
fields will be among the most important of 
historical documents. Perhaps more of this 
work has already been accomplished than 
most people suspect. Who, for instance, 
would expect to find a battlefield photograph 
forty-three years old? Yet here we have one, 
of that age less a few months, representing the 
interior of the Great Redan at Sebastopol. It 
is, we believe, the first battlefield photograph 
ever taken. Artillery in 1855 was not what 
it is to-day, by a great deal, but here we get 
a vivid notion of what even the smooth-bore 
artillery of half a century back was capable of, 
even when active and 1 repairs 








determined 


were made almost as fast as damage was done. 
lor 


the Russian defenders of Sebastopol, 


From a Photo. lent by) 





Battlefields. 





A CORNER OF THE GREAT REDAN AT SEBASTOPOL, 


under the great engineer Todleben, were any- 
thing but idle during the eleven months for 
which they succeeded in keeping the English 
and French armies out of the town. The final 
attack, which left the Redan (undoubtedly 
the strongest of the “keys” to Sebastopol) 
as we see it in the photograph, was begun by 
a general bombardment on September 5th, 
The bombardment persisted till the 
morning of the 8th, when the allies formed 
for the assault. It was a cold and dull morn- 
ing. <A low, black cloud of smoke hung over 
the city, from many parts of which flames 
were rising. At the signal of the hoisting of 
the I’rench flag on the Malakhoff, attacks 
were made on the Little Redan by the 
French and on the Great Redan by the 
English. On the Little Redan not much 
impression was made. At the Great Redan 
a hundred British riflemen, carrying ladders, 
made for the ditch surrounding the fort, 
followed by the stormers, with the Russian 
shot tearing long furrows through them, and 
leaving heaps of dead and_ wounded. in 
their trail. The ditch was 15ft. deep in 
many places, and the ladders were found 
too short, but the stormers scrambled 
they might, and __ struggled 


1855. 


best 


up as 





[Sydney Keith, Whitton, 
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on to the parapet. The Russians, however, 
were reinforced by large numbers from the 
Malakhoff, and by the sheer weight of their 
solid masses the few attackers were forced 
back over the parapet. But they returned to 
the struggle again and again, and, lying in the 
outer ditch, continued firing as long as their 
ammunition held out. So the fight went on 
for two hours, and then the gabions on the 
parapet gave way and fell into the ditch below 
with all who were on them, many being 
buried in the falling earth, whereupon those 
regained the trenches who could. ‘The 
British loss in killed and wounded in this 
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and dééris of all descriptions lie in confusion 
everywhere. It is a fact that on the outside 
of the fort many dzad Englishmen were found 
actually still clinging to the face of the wall, 
shot through and through, but with arms and 
hooked fingers rigid in death. 

Our next picture was taken five years later 
than the one we have been considering. It 
represents the interior of the angle of one 
of the Taku forts (the north fort, in fact) 
immediately after its capture by the British 
on August 21st, 1860. Our third and last 
war with China arose, as will be remembered, 
forts at Taku, at 


in consequence of these 


INTERIOR OF THE NORTH TAKU FORT IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE CAPTURE, 
From a Photograph 


attack was 2,500, but the Russians lost far 
more heavily stll. 

The attacks on the two Redans were to 
have been renewed in the dusk of the early 
morning, but the Russians abandoned their 
positions and fled during the night. And 
so Sebastopol was taken. Our photograph 
shows the aspect of one corner of the deserted 
Redan as seen on September oth. _Gabions, 
and the earth they inclosed, are seen strewn 
in every direction ; planks, sand-bags, cuas, 


the mouth of the Pei-ho, opening fire on 
the vessels carrying the English and French 
envoys, who were proceeding, by arrange- 
ment, to.ratify a treaty at Pekin. Eighty- 
one Europeans were killed, and nearly 400 
wounded, and the ships were obliged to 
retire. Speedy measures were taken, how- 
ever, and an adequate force was sent to punish 
the Chinese for their treachery. ‘The ‘Taku 
forts were taken, and after them ‘Tientsin, 
whence a march was made on Pekin, and 
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was sunk. But in July of that year, 





ws, 


ry 


From a} 


It will 


was done 


that sacred city itself was occupied. 
be observed that far less damage 

here than in the Redan, no great 
force of artillery being brought into play. 
But there zs damage, as the dismounted guns 
and the dead bodies of Chinamen testify. 
The heads of the ladders used for scaling 
are visible above the parapet. 

Next we have views of Fort Sumter. 
was a structure built mainly of brick. 


such 


This 


hotograph 


the Northern forces built batteries 
on Morris Island, two miles off or 
so, and from these batteries shot 
and shell were showered for a week 
—-some 5,000 altogether, each of 
weight from toolb. to 3oolb. This 
terrific smashing silenced the guns 
and demolished a great deal of the 
fort. But the garrison stuck to the 
ruins still, and two months afterwards 
they even beat off another attack 
from the sea. More, they stood a 
six weeks’ bombardment, from the 
end of October to the early part of 
December, and would not budge. 
Still more, they held on through 
an even longer bombardment in 
the following year, and it was not 
until Charleston itself was abandoned 
by the Confederate Army that the 
heroic garrison at last evacuated 
the fort, in April, 1865, almost at 
the end of the The second of 
the photographs shows the aspect 
of a piece of the fort wall—or rather of the 
place where there ad been a wall-——at this 
last period. It will be seen that shot and 
shell, round and conical, lie very nearly as 
thick as stones and bricks. 

We come now to the 
Commune in Paris in 1871. In the day of 
I'rance’s national humiliation, when her 
armies were scattered and her capital at the 





War, 


doings of the 





It was five sided, and the walls 
were 38ft. high. It stood on a 
shoal in Charleston Harbour, 3% miles 
from Charleston. At the beginning 
of the American Civil War, in 186c, 
the fort, with the others defending the 
harbour, was occupied by United States 
troops. South Carolina was the first 
State to secede, and Major Anderson, 
in command of the troops, abandoned 
the other forts and betook himself 
to this, with a garrison of eighty men 
and sixty-two guns. General Beaure- 
gard, of the Southern Army, attacked 
it on April 12th, 1861, and of 
necessity it surrendered two days later 
this being the first battle of the 
war. The first of our two photographs 
hows us the fort after this surrender. 
I'he Confederate party strengthened 
the place considerably, and added 
more guns and mortars. ‘The Federal 
fleet attacked it in April, 1863, but 
monitor 


were beaten off, and one 





VIEW OF FORT SUMTER, SHOWING THE EFFECT OF SHOT AND SHELL. 
New York, 


From a Photo. by Anthony & Co., 








576 THE 
mercy of the Prussians, yet one more terror 
was added. When the Germans entered 
Paris a mysterious body, calling _ itself 
the “Central Committee,” began extensive 
organization, and, under pretext of secur- 
ing them from the Prussians, got posses- 
sion of a large number of cannon and 
mitrailleuses. ‘These they placed in positions 
chosen by themselves, and notably at Mont- 
martre, where a formidable array of guns 
were directed towards Paris. Simultaneously, 
restlessness and insubordination broke out 
among the National Guard, a force apper- 
taining strictly to Municipal Paris, and not 
under orders of the Central Government. 
An attempt was made by Generals Vinoy and 
Le Comte to seize the guns at Montmartre, 
but the greater part of the soldiers mutinied 
and made common cause with the “Com 
mittee ” and the National Guard, a large part 
of which openly joined with the Red Republi 
cans. General Le Comte was murdered, 
together with General Clement Thomas, an 
old commandant of the National Guard. 
The weak Government at Paris, distracted 
by a thousand perplexities, retired to Ver 
sailles, and the revolutionaries took command 


of Paris and superintended the election of 


the Communal Council. They announced a 


new form of government. Each “ commune,” 


or municipality, was to be a supreme govern 
ment in itself ; and France was but to consist 
of a loosely-federated mass of such communes. 
It was much as 
though the Lon 
don County 
Council were to 
proclaim itself 
supreme in Lon 
don, superior to 
Parliament, and 
with its own army, 
and entirely inde- 
pendent of the 
Government of 
the country. This 
plan 
ment was to be 
forced on Paris, 
willing or not. <A 
peaceful demon 
stration of un 
armed citizens 
which met to pro- 
test was fired upon 
by the National 
Guard, and fled, 


of govern- 
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Barricades were thrown up in the streets, and 
the reign of terror and civil war began. In 
ten days alone, 160,000 persons left the city. 
A great sortie of the Communal party was 
broken up and driven back by the army of 
Versailles, The Germans gave permission for 
the organization of 150,000 French soldiers 
(many returned prisoners) to begin the second 
siege of Paris—a siege of Paris by Frenchmen. 

Point after point in the outer defences was 
taken, and the Communists saw themselves 
defeated. Whereupon they took to wanton 
murder and arson. Public buildings were 
set on fire, and petroleum was pumped on 
the fires. People were shot in batches— 
often tortured by hopes of rescue first. Priests 
were dragged forth and shot as they stood, 
and in particular the venerable Archbishop 
of Paris was taken from the piace where 
he had been confined as a_ hostage, and 
murdered. ‘The in-coming troops on their 
part spared no Communards and gave no 
quarter, in many places equalling the 
atrocities of the revolutionaries themselves. 
And so the second siege of Paris came to an 
end in a deluge of blood. 

Through all the troubles in France, Mr. 
Stone, now Sir Benjamin Stone, and a 
member of Parliament, had been conducting 
most valuable observations by means of 
photography, and by his courtesy we are 
enabled to print facsimiles of six of the 
photographs taken under his direction in 





leaving thirty dead 
and wounded. 


HE PARIS COMMUNF—BARRICADE OF PAVING 
From a Photo 


STONFS IN THE BR 


tent by Six Tenjamn She 




















DEMOLITION OF THE COLON NE VENDOME. 


From @ Photo. lent by Sir Benjamin Stone, 


Paris. He had in the beginning arranged 
with an eminent photographer to take 
pictures of all the more important incidents 
of the siege, and in addition to these records 
Sir Benjamin has a number of other interest- 
ing relics of the time. The first of the six 
photographs shows us the first of the barri- 
cades, set up in the Rue de la Paix. This is 
constructed of paving-stones torn up from 
the street and piled into a solid wall a dozen 
stones thick or more. Most of the barri- 
cades were made in this fashion, though 
the Communists 
were never par- 
ticular, and made 
others of various 
materials, includ- 
ing overturned 
omnibuses. Firing 
was actually going 
on when this pho- 
tograph was taken, 
and a Communist 
can be seen 
perched on the 
barricade near 
where the street 
lamp is visible, 
taking aim. 

The next photo- 
graph is, perhaps, 
even more inter- 
Vol, xv —-73 





THE STATUE OF NAPOLEON AFTER THE FALL OF THE COLUMN, 
From a Photo. lent by Sir Benjamin Stone 
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esting. The Communists, 
while they held Paris, were 
very short of money. They 
seized it here, and borrowed 
it there, and took supplies 
where they found them, 
but the National Guard 
had to be paid, and there 
was little to do it with. So 
it was determined to pull 
down the Colonne Venddéme 
and sell the materials. By 
this means they expected to 
get some money, and at the 
same time to score a senti- 
mental Republican triumph 
by oversetting the great 
memoria! to the first Emperor 
Napoleon, whose statue stood 
at the top of the column, 
and whose deeds were com- 
memorated on the column 
itself. A huge bed of straw 
and manure was laid a little 
away from the pillar’s base 
to prevent too great damage, 
poles were fixed to guide the 
fall, and ropes were fastened at the top, 
on which a crowd of people pulled. ‘The 
column fell with a crash, and broke, not- 
withstanding the precautions taken. Later, 
when the troubles were over, it was repaired 
and replaced, with another figure at the top. 
The photograph was taken while the crowd 
in the Rue de la Paix awaited the signal to 
pull. The men on horseback in the fore 
ground were leading members of the Com 
mune. The succeeding photograph shows 
the statue of Napoleon after its fall. 
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From a Photo, lent by) INTERIOR OF THE PALAIS DE JUSTICE, BURNED AND WRECKED. Sir Benjamin Stone 


Next we have a view of the interior of the hana is forgotten in this country. The 
Palais de Justice after the Communists had memory of the sad disaster there sustained is 


visited it, burning and wrecking. It is an so fresh in our minds now that it is difficult 
example of what ox 
curred in most of the 
public buildings in 
Paris. Another ex 
ample is seen in the 
next picture, showing 
the Arsenal, Reser 
voir du Grenier 
d’Abondance, the 
crumpled sheets of 
lead from the roof 
producing a very 
striking effect. The 
last of this group of 
photographs shows 
us the barricade in 
the Rue Castiglione, 
where the ordinary 
rampart of paving 
stones was capped by 
a parapet of sand 
bags. 

We skip eight 
years, or nearly eight, 
and come to troubles 
of our own. It will 


be long ere the name " 
r a THE ARSENAL, RESERVOIR DU GRENIER DPD ABONDANCE, WITH CRUMPLED SHEETS OF LEAD, 
of the field of Isand From a Photo. lent by) ROOFING, |Sir Benjamin Stone, 
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BARRICADE IN THE RUE CASTIGLIONE, TOPPED WITH SAND-BAGS. 
From a Photo. lent by Sir Benjamin Stone 


to believe that the event occurred nineteen 
years back. ‘The story may be told in a few 
words: a march out in 
encounter with an unimportant body of the 
meanwhile, 


force, a successful 


enemy, and a leisurely return ; 
an inadequately guarded camp, a stealthy 
approach by the main body of the enemy in 
overwhelming numbers, and the extinction of 


the camp. Four companies of the 24th 


Regiment were 


ment, but died 
there. ‘The whole 
of the stores of 
the camp fell into 
the hands of the 
Zulus, but dis- 
pirited by their 
losses, they aban- 
doned the place 
on the approach 
of the main body 
of the British— 
some 1,600 Bri- 
tish and the rest 
natives — in the 
evening. We give 
a photograph of 
the site of the 
camp, where 
many of the camp- 
waggons, deprived 
of their oxen by 
the Zulus, may 
be seen scattered 
on the sloping 
ground where the 
men of the 24th made their last stand. 

But that night saw another fight, when 
a handful of the 24th Regiment again en- 
countered a swarm of the enemy, but this 
time successfully. Singularly enough, too, a 
pair of young lieutenants especially distin- 
guished themselves here. From the field of 
Isandihana the nearest road into the Colony 
of Natal lay through the pass of Rorke’s 





wiped out — that is 
to say, the whole of 
the British force 
present, the rest 
consisting of native 
levies, many of 
whom escaped. Our 
total loss in killed, 
British and native 
together, was 837 or 
thereabout, but that 
none died tamely is 
testified by the fact 
that more than 2,000 
perished of the 
swarm of 20,000 
which surrounded 
the little band. Lieu- 
tenants Melville and 
Coghill, badly hurt, 
escaped to the River 
lugela, with the 
colours of their regi- 


From a} 





ISAN DLHANA, [ Photograph 
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From a) RORKE'S DRIFT—D? 


Drift. This post, with the hospital for I.ord 
Chelmsford’s force; was held by Lieutenants 
Chard and Bromhead with eighty men only. 
Some native fugitives from  Isandlhana 
brought the news of the disaster, and to the 
two young officers the meaning was this 

that the victorious host flushed Zulus 
would make for the pass, and, if they could, 
would pour through into the Colony, and 
murder and lay waste among its peaceful 
farms. ‘They had but their eighty men, 
but they never hesitated for a moment. 
They flung up defences of anything that 
lay handy——bags and biscuit-tins, principally. 
They had barely finished this curious and 
frail barricade when the enemy, to the number 
of 4,000, began to pour in their fire. The 
4,000 rushed time after time, and the attack 
lasted all night, but the eighty never wavered. 
Six times parties of the Zulus got within th 
but each time they were driven back 
The hospital was fired, but 


of 


barricade, 
by the bayonet. 
at dawn the enemy 
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was made at 8. 30, 
when the fort of 
Marsa-el-Kanal 
was blown up ; and 
at eleven o’clock 
the Mex Fort was 
completely si- 
lenced. Fort Ada 
held out till 1.30, 
succumbing at last 
when the great 
Inflexible joined in 
the firing with her 
8o-ton guns. Fort 
Pharos was stop- 
ped at 4 p.m., but 
firing did not cease 
till 5.30. Lord 
Charles Beresford, in command of the little 
Condor gunboat, performed the most dis- 
tinguished service of the day, steaming boldly 
in under the guns of the Marabout Fort, 
and doing amazing damage, the little ship 
being handled with such astonishing dexterity 
and quickness as to escape altogether without 
damage. The bombardment was resumed 
next morning, but soon afterward a flag of 
truce was shown, and then it was discovered 
by a landing-party under Captain Morrison 
that the rebels had abandoned the place. We 
give a photograph of the interior of Fort 
Mex after the fight, with an enormous Krupp 
gun in the foreground dismounted by the 
British fire. 

British land forces under Lord Wolseley 
(then Sir Garnet) followed up the retreating 
Egyptians, and after various minor suc 
cesses finally defeated and overthrew Arabi 
Pasha at Tel-el-Kebir. The position was a 
good one, and the Egyptians had fortified it 


[ Photograph 





withdrew, and 
soon afterward the 
little band was r 
lieved by the main 
British force from 
Isandihana. About 
the barricade 351 
Zulus lay dead, 
but many had been 
carried away by the 
retreating force. 
On July rth, 
1882, the bom- 
bardment of Alex 
andria began, at 
seven in the morn- 


ing. The first dis 


tinct impression 


From a) 





— 
[ Photograph. 





FORT MEX—ALEXANDRIA 
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From a] TEL-EL-KEBIR. 
well with excellent earthworks, and lay be- 
hind it to the number of 26,000 or more. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley’s skilful night march 


on this position with an army of 13,000 
is a matter of quite recent memory. The 
Egyptians were taken by surprise at daybreak 
on September 13th, and in twenty minutes 


OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR OF CEARA, AFTER THE ATTACK. 


were swept away 

at the point of the 

bayonet, and the 

position, which 

Arabi had_ been 

fortifying for weeks, 

was in possession 

of the British. The 

attack was made 

from two sides, 

the left teing in 

command of Sir 

Edward Hamley, 

whose troops were 

chiefly High- 

landers. Thus, the 

Egyptian army was 

completely broken 

up and scattered. 

Our photograph 

shows a portion of the field after the battle, 
with the first and less formidable earthwork in 
the background. A dead horse lies among 
the general litter, near an ammunition waggon. 
Our last two pictures do not precisely 
represent battlefields, though they illustrate 
the effects of artillery, and at the same time 


(Photograph. 
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the ways of South American Republics. 
Early in 1892 the Governor of Ceara, a 
Brazilian province, became obnoxious to the 
Central Government, and defied it to remove 
him. It was no uncommon state of things 
in Brazil, and this Governor—his name was 
General Clarindo de Queiroz—was supported 
by some troops and some of the people in 
his province. He had got the police and 
local forces under his command, and _ his 
fingers hooked well on to the public money- 
boxes, and he would not have been a South 
American Republican official if he had 
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a hundred of the Civic Guard to defend 
it. But all to no purpose, for the Govern- 
ment troops brought some old-fashioned 
cannon and knocked fresh windows all 
over the premises, thereby persuading the 
inmates at last to surrender. One of the 
photographs gives a view of the late Gover- 
nor’s office after the attacking party . had 
finished their alterations. There is a certain 
air of disorganization about that office, 
noticeable even to the most unbusinesslike 
observer. 

Outside the house stood a statue of some 
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not held on to them with all his might. 
Bnt the Central Government was as amorous 
of the money-boxes as General Queiroz, and 
they sent Senator Bezerra and Colonel 
Bezerril to knock the rebellious Governor off 
the coffers in question. These officers took 
a battalion of soldiers with them, and gathered 
up as they went the cadets of the Military 
School and the marine apprentices stationed 
at Ceara The Governor barricaded _ his 
house, and got a hundred of the police and 
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former. president of this fraternal republic. 


Early in the scrimmage a shot hit this 
statue and knocked it over; but it fell on 
its feet, and, stranger still, stood so, without 
toppling over. Plainly, this was an omen of 
success for the Central Government, and the 
attacking party, invigorated thereby, renewed 
the bombardment with fresh courage, and 
ruined a deal of furniture. Our last photo- 
graph exhibits the statue standing where it 
fell. 





Welsh Queens of the May. 


By M. 


HERE are not many pictur- 
esque and romantic customs 
left in this prosaic land, there- 
fore we ought to appreciate 


the more the pretty custom of 


electing May Queens which 
still prevails in various country towns in 
England and Wales. 

But perhaps at Llandudno, in North 
Wales, is the place where this charming 
function can be observed with the greatest 
wealth of picturesque detail. As one 
approaches the beautiful town on May Day, 
one cannot fail to notice that the peerless 
sea-front is adorned with Venetian masts, 
while innumerable pennons and flags wave 
their multi-coloured silks in the breeze, and 
enliven a picture which Nature has painted 
with skilled fingers. 

May Day at Llandudno has no gloomy 
memories to sadden it. Each succeeding 
festival, it is said, eclipses the last; and 
every year a sweeter, daintier little maiden, 
clad in royal robes, is for one brief day /éfed, 
cheered, and worshipped by enthusiastic 
thousands. 

If faces are indicative of character, these 
little royal ladies have all the attributes that 
were necessary for candidates for the French 
Rositre—a general’ all-round goodness, in 
addition to their own personal charms of 
youth, beauty, and dainty robing. ‘The make- 
believe of these children is delightful ; the 
train and crown transform a merry little mad- 
cap into a stately little queen, unsmiling and 
staid, as if the cares of the kingdom were 
in reality hers. She accepts the homage 
rendered her as though to the manner born. 

It was in 1892 that the May Day Carnival 
was inaugurated in Llandudno, and so great 
was the success of that charming festival 
that it has been repeated every year since that 
date. 

On this page will be found reproduced the 
portrait of Miss Gwladys Jones, who -was 
the first of Llandudno’s May 
Queens. There was a most 
gorgeous procession, followed 
by the crowning of the Queen 
and the children’s maypole 
dance. Crowds of sightseers 
poured into the town during 
the morning, taking advantage 
of the special railway facilities 
granted. The whole town was 
en féte, and practically every 
tradesman contributed towards 
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the success of the procession. ‘There were 
marshals on horseback, and the Conway 
brass band; the London and North- 
Western Railway Company’s horses and 
carts ; coaches, carrying the local footbai! 
and cricket club ; scores of private carriages, 
omnibuses, and brakes; the local fire-brigade, 
too, and the lifeboat; displays by grocers 
and bakers and butchers. There were 
decorated cart-horses, and donkeys with 
grotesque riders. And, fortunately for 
Llandudno, there happened to be at 
that time in the town a certain Professor 
Dainez, a show gentleman, whose circus 
ponies and goats added great dignity to the 
procession. No wonder, then, that the pro- 
cession took rather more than half an hour to 
pass a given point. Needless to remark, the 
tradesmen were very much in evidence, but 
whether they were more interested in adver- 
tising their own wares than their appreciation 
of May Day, is not for me to say. One 
enterprising trader had what the local news- 


1892) 
From a Photo. by W. Symmonds, Llandudno. 
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paper called a “unique exhibit,” consisting 
of heaps of Welsh shawls, in front of 
which was a young person, attired as 
“blind, Justice,” holding the scales and 
declaring the superiority of the Welsh manu- 
facture. Between three and five in the after- 
noon, the coronation and maypole dance took 
place in the Pier Pavilion. The big building 
was packed with an interested and excited 
crowd of spectators. The Queen herself was 
tastefully attired in white silk, embroidered 
with gold and trimmed with the choicest 
flowers. Her Majesty’s 
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féte was not obvious. 





train was two and a 
half yards long, and 
was borne by two 
little powdered pages, 
dressed in black vel- 
vet relieved by lace 
ruffles. There were 
four little maids of 
honour, dressed all in 
white, and wearing 
sashes of beautiful 
flowers. The moment 
the Queen had 
ascended the throne, 
she turned to the 
maids, who at once 
bowed low, and then 
the Queen seated her- 
self with august and 
smiling mien. A 
ceremony of crown- 
ing was then grace- 
fully performed by 
Master Maurice 
Mostyn, and then the 
Queen was presented 
with a splendid bou- 
quet by Lady Augusta 
Mostyn. 

Our next photo- 
graph is a portrait of 
Miss Effie Cooper, 
who was Llandudno’s 
May Queen in 1893. 
“Of one thing,” wrote the reporter of that 
excellent paper, Zhe Llandudno Advertiser, 


rrom a} 


to whom we are greatly indebted for 
our details, “we are now assured — that 
May Day and its attendant festivities 


has been firmly established as an annual 
carnival in Llandudno.” The procession 
started from the usual rendezvous in Glod- 
daeth Street soon after two o’clock. The 
unfavourable weather, unfortunately, prevented 


a large number of exhibitors from sending 


round contributions to the procession, there- 





MISS EFFIE COOPER (1893). 












fore the committee very properly decided 
to dispense with prizes in the various 
classes, and to award, in lieu thereof, 
a certificate of merit to all those who had 
contributed towards the success of the pro- 
cession. We read that the Saint Tudno 
brass band was there, playing a lively air. 
The commissioners’ - contribution was very 
excellent in itself, but its connection with the 
To quote from the 
local newspaper again, it “comprised a load 
of coke, a water-cart, and a street-sweeper.” 
There were prize 
horses and ponies in 
the procession ; also 
three very fat boys on 
a cart, who were “ fed 
on J. B. Edwards’s 
bread.” ‘Truly it was 
a great day. One of 
the most imposing 
exhibits in the May 
Day procession was 
that contributed by 
Mr. James Haworth, 
the ironmonger, who 
sent along a special 
wire mattress, a 
mangle, a garden- 
roller, and other un- 
lovely things. He 
could have sent along 
a lot more things, 
only he was afraid the 
rain would spoil them. 
“The drizzling rain,” 
wrote the local man, 
“greatly marred the 
glory of the proces- 
sion,” but it intensi- 
fied the success of the 
gala in the Pavilion, 
where was presented 
a unique spectacle of 
lovely and idyllic 
beauty, witnessed by 
thousands of  sight- 
seers. Seated on the platform were about 120 
boys and girls in pretty costumes, forming the 
court of the May Queen. The Queen's maidens 
wore Kate Greenaway dresses of ethereal 
blue. Miss Cooper bore her regal honours 
with sweet grace, being dressed in white broché 
silk trimmed with Brussels lace, her long 
white satin train being carried by two pages. 
The crown was of silver, decked with choice 
artificial flowers. Little Lady Viola Talbot 
presented the Queen with a handsome 
banner, after the orchestra had played the 
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MISS LAURA HAWORTH (1894). 
From a l’hoto. by Slater, Liandudno. 


grand “Coronation March.” ‘Then followed 
some pretty rustic dances, and, finally, Her 
Majesty was presented with five shillings. In 
the evening, some of the processionists-—- 
240 in number—were entertained to a 
capital dinner by the May Day Committee. 

Next comes Miss Laura Haworth, the 
May Queen of 1894. The day was ob- 
served as a complete holiday, coming, as 
it did, before the heavy work of the summer 
season commenced. ‘There was the usual 
crowd in the Pavilion to witness the 
coronation and to gaze on the Queen, 
with her gathering of attendants, 
courtiers, and dancers. The 
plai:ing of the ribbons of the 
maypole, a stately gavotte, and 
the graceful fan dance received 
the applause they deserved, while 
Queen Laura sat gracefully in 
state and smilingly surveyed the 
gay revelling. Various exhibits 
numbered 125. They were con- 
trolled by marshals on horseback, 
who were ail dressed in costume 
—a field- marshal, a_ brigand 


chief, a bushranger, and so on. Woest 
Vol. xv.—74 
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After the coronation, the Quien held 
a reception of her subjects, who were 
dressed in costumes representing every 
nationality over which Her Britannic 
Majesty holds sway. The May Queen’s 
dress on this occasion is described as 
“A white Empire robe with lace and 
jewelled trimmings, and a white satin 
train 4yds. long.” ‘The train was lined 
with pink silk and trimmed with pink 
genista, roses, and maidenhair fern. 
Her Majesty had a most dignified 
appearance, and she constantly bowed 
her acknowledgments 
to her people and her 
courtiers. It is interesting 
to note that the receipts in 
the Pavilion on the occasion 
of this coronation exceeded 
sixty-seven pounds. In the 
evening, there was a grand 
masquerade and fancy-dress 
ball, as to which you have 
only to learn that Mr. T. 
Bibbey appeared as_ Sir 
Walter Raleigh to get an 
adequate idea of its im- 
posing magnificence. 

It is no wonder that the 
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May Day festivities in Llandudno continued 
to be maintained. Miss Helen Hughes's 
photo. is next reproduced, she having been 
the May Queen of 1895. Over the whole 
committees on this occasion towered the 
form of Mr. John Jones, J.P., whose 
astounding energy and ubiquity were con- 
stantly remarked upon. He was backed up 
by local men of note, including Messrs. 
Bibbey, Broome, Littler, Wyley, and Pedler. 
An important item in the procession was con- 
tributed by the Llandudno Brick Company, 
who sent along a wag 

gon-load of bricks. In 

the afternoon, the 

Queen, preceded by 

heralds and followed by 

the crown-bearer, 

entered the Pavilion. 

She wore a dress of 

ivory silk, trimmed with 

lace, and there 
was a train 
lined with pink 
satin and trim 
med with a 
ruche of tulle. 
Her Majesty 
carried acrown 
shower bou 
quet, and wore 
on and 
train sprays of 
lilies of the 
valley, roses, 
pink may, and 
other lovely 
flowers pre- 
sented by the 
ladies of the 
May Day 
Committee. 
Soon Queen 
and court re- 
tired to a verit- 
able bower of flowers and ivy, and here Her 
Majesty remained to receive her subjects and 
witness the dancing. 

But we must pass on to the next year 
(1896), when Miss Gwladys Wood was 
Queen. The same able persons were again on 
the spot, full of energy and ingenuity. The pro 
cession was a specially brilliant one. Of course, 
there was the inevitable Saint Tudno brass 
band and a host of butchers’ carts, but there 
were also a great number of emblematical 
figures, such as an Australian bushman ona 
bicycle, and a troupe of old and new niggers 

whatever they may be. Miss Symonds, of 


dress 
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Deganway, contributed an old horse, aged 
thirty-six ; close behind, appropriately enough, 
was a detachment of the Antediluvian Order 
of Buffaloes. Mr. Percy J. Hutt contributed a 
coffee-roasting machine, and Mr. Roger Jones a 
severely plain milk-cart.. All these things, of 
course, were not precisely topical ; but they 
served to impress spectators, and, after all, 
that is the principal thing. Next, of course, 
came the usual festivities in the Pavilion, 
ushering in the charming May Queen, who 
was clad in white silk and pink may. Her 
two pages wore white 

and gold satin coats 

and knee-breeches. The 

stage was beautifully 

decorated with a pro 

fusion of flowers, and 

there were two crowns 

kindly contributed by 

Mr. Peterkin. One of 

these was sus- 

pended over 

the Queen’s 

head, whilst 

the other was 

placed upon 

her regal brow 

Then came the 


revels, appro 


priately inau- 


gurated by 
the maypole 
dance. 

The weaving 
of the be-rib 
boned pole 
having been 
gaily and skil- 
fully accom- 
plished, four 
breezy little 
lasses’ in nauti- 
cal caps ran on 
to the stage 
and danced a rattling hornpipe. Finally, 
the May Queen was photographed, and pre- 
sented with a new half-crown. 

The May Day /é/e of last year was to bea 
record one. The weather was glorious, and 
the town gaily decorated. ‘Train after train 
poured living freights into Llandudno, and 
the front was crowded with a_ merry 
throng, waiting for the procession. The 
queens, it should be said, are all children of 
good position. The May Day Committee of 
ladies work indefatigably for weeks, arranging 
and selecting the dresses, and coaching the 
children. The Pier Pavilion was again the 
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scene of the 
coronation. 
After the mar- 
shals, heralds, 
and courtiers 
came the crown- 
bearer. Last of 
all came the 
Queen herself, 
Miss Georgie 
Mather. The 
beauty of the 
little maiden 
was enhanced 
by her rich 
robes of thick 
white satin. 
Everyone was 
charmed with 
the modest 
grace of the 
little May 
Queen. Her 
Majesty’s train 
was held by two 
diminutive 
baby boys, also 
in white satin, 
their eyes wide 
open with won- 
der. There were 
eight maids of 
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MISS GEORGIE MATHER (1897). 
From a Photo. by Slater, Llandudno. 


THE QUEEN SURROUNDED 


BY HER COURT, 


MA Y. 


tw 


honour, gorge- 
ously attired. 
The stage, as 
usual, was a per- 
fect bower of 
exquisite, frag- 
rant flowers. 
Our next photo- 
graph shows the 
Queen, sur- 
rounded by the 
whole of her 
court. ‘This May 
Day had really 
three queens, 
for in addition 
to the newly- 
crowned mon- 
arch there was 
Queen Victoria 
of 1837 and 
(Jueen Victoria 
of 1897, who 
was attended 
by a Highlan- 
der. ‘The coro- 
nation was per 
formed by the 
Scotch laddie, 
who afterwards 
kissed the 
Queen’s © hand. 


Symmonds, Llandudno. 
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NS OF 1597 (AND 1537), WITH THE ARCHBISHOP, PAGE, JESTER, ETC 


He was assisted 
in the ceremony 
by a most lovable 
and accurate 
archbishop, clad 
in stately robes, 
and with a most 
imposing mitre. 
Our next photo 
graph shows this 
group. Lying at 
the feet of the 
1337 1897 
queens is the 
court jester. ‘The 
children were 
really very well 
drilled. The 
twenty-four dan 
cers who went 
through the may 
pole dance held 
brightly - coloured 
ribbons in their 
hands, as they 
daintily trod their 
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TED MAY QUEEN FOR 1898 
wders, Llandaduo 


mazy steps. Now 
and again there 
were unforeseen 
incidents. For 
example, on this 
occasion the 
crown-bearer 
dropped the 
crown off the 
cushion, and _ it 
rolled over to the 
Queen’s feet. The 
unfortunate offi 
cial was very 
much confused, 
but the Queen 
reassured him 
with a gentl« 
smile. 

Lastly, we give 
the portrait ol 
Miss Katie 
Hooson, who has 
been elected the 
May Queen for 
the present year. 
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a xreat 


upon a time there 
depression in the 
thieving trade of a certain 
town in India. People had 
suddenly grown cautious and 
taken to Chubbs’s locks, steel 
safes, man-traps, and other species of infernal 
machines calculated to throw the thieving 
fraternity out of employment. Really, the 
business was in a bad way. The master 
thieves put their heads together and deter- 
mined to cut down the wages of their men 
in proportion to the falling-off in the 
profits. ‘The men began to complain, and a 
few advanced thinkers among them even 
hinted openly at a great big strike ; 
they protested that it was: all a bogus 
affair, got up by a ring among the masters, 
to defraud the labourers of their wages. 
Angry conferences were held between select 
committees of the masters and men, but no 
settlement could be arrived at. In the 
meantime the business went from bad to 


was 
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worse ; then in sheer desperation some of 
the masters withdrew from the trade and 
went into some other honest profession ; I 
have been privately informed that the more 
enterprising ones among them entered the 
police force, and became, in time, inspectors 
and superintendents. 

Soon came the crash, and then all the 
minor thieves melted away one by one, 
leaving a solitary representative of their 
ancient and honourable profession. He was 
not going to desert the sinking ship. 
was none of your sham-sample-swindle sort 
of a thief, none of your milk-and-water area 
sneak, none of your “ Carry your bag, sir?” 
“Fetch a keb, sir?” “Sweep your steps, m’m?” 
sort of a loafer—but a real, thorough, straight- 
forward out-and-out outer. He took a pride 
in his profession, that thief did, and loved 
his art for art’s sake ; in fact, had the outlook 
been a little less gloomy, he might have risen 
some day to be a——but I’m digressing. To 
return to our thieving. 
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Notwithstanding his enthusiasm, howeve;, 
his integrity, his heroic determination to 
stick to the sinking ship, from which all 
but he had fled like so many rats, the busi- 
ness went downright bad—that bad, that one 
day he undertook a forlorn hope to stem the 
tide of adversity. He fetched a large earthen 


jar, filled it with clay, and poured a layer of 


treacle over the top; then, placing the jar 
on his head, he went about the town, crying, 
“Good treacle to sell—who will buy good 
treacle ?” 

Meanwhile, things were as bad in the 
country; the thieves there were having as 
hard a time of it as any ryot in the whole 
province. ‘The fact was, the monsoons had 
failed that year, and the harvests were ruined ; 
consequently, there was a “reat se arcity 
throughout the land. After a severe strugyle 
with their conscience, the country thieves 
went into relief works for a living —-all but one. 
He, too, like our friend the town thief, was 
no mere idler in the profession, but a regular 
hard-working and intelligent artist. He stuck 
on all alone in the business, till at last things 
went so hopelessly bad that he came to 
town to improve his prospects. But, alas! 
it was even worse there than in the country. 
Really, the honest fellow was in a sad plight : 
he was quite willing to work in his profession 
for a living, but there was no work to be 
done at all, at all. One day, then, when he 
was about dead-beat and stony-broke, he 
fetched a large earthen jar, filled it with clay, 
placed a thin layer of butter on the top, and 
went about the town with the jar on his 
head, crying, “Good butter to sell—who 
will buy good butter?” 

Now, it happened that these two honest 
sellers passed and repassed each other several 
times in the streets, the town thief extolling 
the hidden virtues of his jar of treacle, and the 
country thief praising the wonderful qualities 
of his butter. But, alas! no luck attended 
their righteous endeavours ; the perspiration 
rolled down in beads from their heated 
brows, their damp turbans sunk lower and 
lower under the weight of the jars, their bare 
feet scorched and blistered from the terrible 
heat of the roadway. They met each other 
again after six hours of fruitless wandering 
under a tropical sun. Then the country 
thief thought within himself, “I shall get 
that town fellow’s treacle for my clay ; that 
will be some compensation”; and the town 
thief argued within himself that he should 
get that country chap’s butter for zs clay. 

“ Brother,” said the country thief, “the 
gods are unpropitious because we are selling 
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the wrong articles; therefore let us ex- 
change.” 

“ Right, brother,” exclaimed the town thief, 
“thy words are the words of wisdom ; let us 
exchange.” 

So they exchanged, and each went home 
rejoicing that he had over-reached his brother. 
Each hurriedly opened his jar and found— 
clay ! 

They determined to seek one another out, 
and went about the streets the next day. 
‘They met—in one long, silent embrace. 

“ Brother,” spoke the country thief, “ with 
our united talents we ought to do well in our 
profession ; but the town is bad at present 
therefore, let us go into the country.” 

“ Right again, brother ; let us go at once.” 

Having no luggage to carry, they set off 
forthwith, and trudged along many a mile 
into the country. No work for them there ; 
on every side was hunger and misery, and 
not so much asa banana to steal. At last, 


weary and footsore, they came upon a fat and 
prosperous éunniah (money-lender), who alone 
seemed to be happy on his hoarded extortions. 

“ Khodabund /” (Heaven-favoured) begged 
the country thief, with a profound salaam, 
‘will the Protector of the Poor be graciously 
pleased to give some work to two honest 


labourers ?” 

“ Honest labourers!” laughed the édunniah 
with the abnormal abdominal development : 
“confirmed vagabonds, you mean. Go! I 
have no work for such as you.” 

** Master,” prayed the thief, “be merciful, 
for we starve. Give us avy work you please 
just for a meal. We pray for no more.” 

“ Ha-ha! Any work! I have half a mind 
to take this fellow at his word”; and he 
laughed till his cummerbund bobbed up and 
down on the sea of flesh beneath. 

“Look here!” he exclaimed, “to-morrow 
you begin: water that mango-tree of mine at 
the end of the compound—just enough water 
to wet the ground with, neither more nor less. 
lake a dan-key* from the store-room and 
draw the water from the pond. As for the 
other fellow (I see he is from the town, his 
tongue betrays it), let him take out my cow 
in the morning to graze in the fields, and 
bring her back at night. ‘Then each of you 
will get a handful of rice. Are my words 
understood ?”” 

“To hear is to obey, Ahodabund ; it shall 
be done as the Protector of the Poor 
commands.” 

The next morning the town thief led the 

* Two large jars slung at each end of a long pole ; the pole 
is carried on the shoulder about mid-way from the two ends. 




















cow out, thinking to himself that he was 
more lucky than his comrade ; for assuredly 
it was better to be out in the fields than 
cooped up in the house. But he did not 
know that cow. No sooner did the beast 
sniff the country air, than with a toss of her 
head she wrenched the rope out of his hand 
and went scampering along, kicking, plung- 
ing, butting, jumping, rearing, as if suddenly 
possessed by ten thousand demons. ‘The 
honest fellow, fearing to lose the cow 
altogether, stuck to her manfully all day, 
through hedges and ditches, thickets and 
rambles, till, bruised and battered, bleeding 
and torn, he came home in the evening in a 
dilapidated condition and a ferocious temper. 

In the meantime the country thief fared no 
better. He had thought that one jar of water 
would be about sufficient for the day’s work ; 
but he did not know that mango-tree. No 
sooner was the water poured out than the 
vround was as dry as ever. He went down 
to the pond with the dan-kev and fetched two 
irfuls-—with the same result. Two more ; 
till it was no better. That mango-tree had 
developed an insatiable thirst. He might 


have turned the great Ganges on it, and still 
the water would have disappeared as if into 
that bottomless pit with the bare mention of 
which we are sometimes coaxed into good 
behaviour. 


The poor man went to and fro 
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with his heavy weight between the pond and 
the tree 1rom morning till night, and still the 
foot of that mango-tree 
cabby’s throat on Boxing Day. 

The two thieves met that evening, when 
each had managed to remove the obvious 
traces of the day’s hardship. 

“What luck had you, brother ?” asked the 
country thief. 

“Qh, nothing particular. I just let the 
cow loose when I reached the field, spread 
my turban under a tree, and slept without a 
break till sunset. When I woke up, I found 
the cow grazing quietly a few feet away ; I 
whistled to her,and she came trotting behind 
all the way, gentle as a little kid. Truly, she 
is the very incarnation of Zwk-khi (the 
goddess of benignity), and I shall offer a 
garland of flowers to her to-morrow,” and 
the honest thief puffed away at his hookah 
with the utmost equanimity. 

“Indeed, brother,” replied the country 
thief, “I am glad you fared well, for I was 
equally fortunate. It was not even necessary 
to use the dan-key ; one jar of water was 
enough to do my work, and I slept in the 
veranda till just before you came.” 

There was a long pause, and the village 
curs howled merrily in the evening air. The 
country thief glanced furtively at his comrade 
as he reached for the hookah. 


was as dry as a 
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“ Brother,” said he, at last, hesitatingly, 
“you come from the town, and it is not fair 
to make you work in the fields; but I am 
more used to the country. What say you 
then, brother? Let us exchange.” 

“ Right you are, brother,” replied the other, 
struggling to disguise his eagerness. “ I.et us 
exchange. And it is indeed kind of you to 
think of me so. I feel that I can hardly 
repay your kindness without a little advice. 
[ found the ground rather hard to sleep on, 
but you might do better to-morrow by carry 
ing a charpoy* with you.” 

So next morning the country thief led the 
cow out with a charpfoy balanced on his head 

but I shall draw a veil over the sufferings 
he underwent that terrible day. That cow 
kicked and plunged more viciously than ever 
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sat on it (the charfoy, not the rope); but 
with a furious onslaught the wicked beast 
went careering like a demon, and landed him 
in a filthy ditch with the churfoy on top—but 
really, I am forgetting my promise ; you can 
well imagine the rest. 

As for the town thief, Ze had never been 
used to drawing water in all his life before 
well, well, you can imagine //aé, too ! 

In the evening the two thieves clasped 
each other in one long, frantic embrace. 
Each felt that he had met a kindred spirit, a 
sympathetic soul. There was no need for 
words. 

At last the country thief gave tongue to his 
thoughts. 

“* Brother, what can be the matter with that 
mango-tree? Let us dig to see.” 


“THE COW KICKED AND PLUNGED MORE VICIOUSLY THAN EVER.” 


before. Perhaps the beast was frightened by 
that huge charpoy looming behind like an 
overhanging cloud; at all events, the poor 
man had to leap over hedges and ditches 
with that charpfoy on his head, because he 
could not leave it behind for fear of its being 
stolen. Once, to vary the monotony of dis- 
comfort, he tied the rope to the charpoy and 


A camp-bed, woven with strings in place of the usual canvas 


“ Right, brother, right! Let us dig.” 

So that night, when all were asleep, they 
fetched spades and mattocks, and began to 
dig round that mango-tree at the end of the 
fat dunniah’s compound. They worked by 
turns. When the pit was about 7ft. deep, 
the town thief was below, while _ his 
comrade stood with the dean-key on the 
top, ready to raise up the two baskets 
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of earth dug up by the former. ‘The 
ban-key had been lowered and raised several 
times in this manner when a sharp metallic 
ring in the pit greeted the ear of the 
country thief above. 

“ What is it, brother ?” he asked, eagerly. 

*“ Hush! brother, hush! Two jars of 
gold! Lower the dan-key, and I shall place 
one at each end.” 
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me draw up the two jars while he was still in 
the pit! Ha, ha!” 

“Softly, softly, brother,” replied the town 
thief from behind, “ there was only one jar, 
and it is I who am sitting behind.” 

The country thief nearly dropped the dan- 
key in fright when he heard that voice. 
Yes! sitting behind, in place of the other 
jar, was the town thief, grinning most ami- 





“tT IS | WHO AM SITTING BEHIND.” 


The éan-key was lowered ; the thief above 
felt the two weights, one at each end of the 
pole ; drew up the load, slung the pole over 
his shoulder, and ran off with the money, 
leaving his comrade behind in the pit—as he 
thought. 

That thief ran for all he was worth. He 
fled across the fields, panting under his heavy 
burden, till just on the break of dawn he 
arrived at his native village. Then he could 
not help chuckling to himself at having out- 
witted the other so easily. 

“ What a fool he was,” he laughed, “ to let 

Vol. xv --75. 


ably. Fool that he was—he had been carry- 
ing him all the way ! 

There was no use in quarrelling over the 
matter, and thieves as a rule show more tact 
in dealing with one another than the diplo- 
matists of first-class Powers. So the country 
thief put on a good countenance over the 
affair, and invited his comrade to spend the 
day at his house. 

At nightfall, when free from all chances 
of detection, they fetched out the jar of gold 
and began dividing the contents. That jar 
was filled with the brightest and reddest 
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mohurs they had ever feasted their eyes upon 
before. ‘They were overcome with visible 
emotion, which was quite pardonable after 
the great privations they had Jately under 
gone, and it was some few minutes before 
they could begin the work of division. 
Piece after piece was taken out and laid 
alternately in two little heaps; cries of joy, 
exultation, and happiness broke forth as the 
heaps piled up higher and higher. At last 
the jar was empty, leaving a single go/d- 
mohur undivided. ‘The question was: Who 
should have it? Each urged his prior claim 
to it—the one by right of discovery, the 
other by the right of occupation. Assuredly 
you would have thought them to be two 
leading Q.C.’s, discussing some great cause 
célébre before the Lord Chief Justice himself, 
so startling the forensic acumen, so profound 
the legal subtlety those two thieves brought 
to bear upon that solitary piece of stolen 
gold. 

“Let us go halves, brother,” exclaimed at 
last the country thief; “let us hide it in 
some place of safety to-night, and change it 
for rupees in the bazaar to-morrow.” 

* Right, brother ; let us hide it to-night.” 

So they wrapped up the mour in a piece 
of rag and put it in some place of security 
for the night. Then they went to sleep. 


lhe town thief happened to wake up after 


a couple of hours, and feeling suspicious 
of his friend, went to look for the piece 
of gold. It was gone! But he made no 
over the rather, he went quietly 
where his friend was asleep and began feeling 
his hands. Yes! his right arm was white 
quite up to his elbow ! 

“The rascal has hidden it in the sack 
of flour!” and he chuckled softly. He was 
correct ; for, plunging his arm into the sack, 
he drew out the coin wrapped up as before. 
He then did something with it, and went 
to sleep again. 

A little later the country thief woke up, 
and wishing to make quite sure of the coin 
he had hidden in the sack, went to look for 
it. It had vanished! Now, he too was as 
clever as his friend, and made no fuss over 
the double theft. Instead, he went over to 
his sleeping comrade, and began feeling 
his limbs. Both legs were cold and damp 
up to the knees, and the right arm to the 
elbow ! 

“ The villain has taken it to the pond,” he 
muttered, between his teeth, and set out in 
the dark towards the pond. As soon as he 
approached it on one side, the frogs on that 
bank leapt out in fright into the water; the 
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same thing happened on the second and third 
sides, but not on the fourth, which seemed 
quiet and deserted. 

“The rascal has here, I see, and 
frightened away the frogs.” ‘Then, chuckling 
at his own cleverness, he went down the 
steps to his knees, and plunging his right 
arm in, fished up the wet rag.  Hastily 
opening it, he found—the coin gone! The 
cunning rascal had hidden it elsewhere and 
then gone to the pond with the rag to 
mislead him! Where was the coin? He 
felt powerless to discover it, now that the 
scent was destroyed. But he resolved to be 
avenged. Running home, he awoke his wife 
and told her to fetch some stout rope and a 
piece of matting. With these he bound the 
town thief hand and foot like a corpse, and 
began dragging him by a rope along the 
ground towards the field. His wife followed 
behind, tearing her hair and beating her 
breast, to make believe that her brother was 
dead. 

When they reached the burying-ground 
about a couple of miles from the village, he 
sent his wife back, and slinging the rope over 
the bough of a tree, hauled up the supposed 
corpse in the air. Scarcely had he done this 
when he heard the tramp of many feet, and, 
looking through the forest glade, espied a 
band of robbers coming towards him. 
Leaving his late comrade mid-way between 
heaven and earth, like Mahomet’s coffin, he 
hastily climbed up a neighbouring tree in 
great fright and hid himself among the 
leaves. 

The robbers came along merrily, laughing 
and joking, and soon caught sight of the 
corpse in that fantastic position. 

“ Ohé Corpse!” cried the’ captain, “we 
have seen your face ; let us see what luck you 
bring us in this expedition.” And they dis- 
appeared in the opposite direction. 

But the country thief was so frightened 
that he dared not descend from his safe 
retreat ; for verily they might return at any 
moment and slay him for their own security. 
Nor was he wrong. Soon the robbers 
returned, laughing and joking more merrily 
than before, for they were laden with the 
loot of a rich zemindar of the neighbour- 
hood. The thief devoured the spoils 
with gluttonous eyes as the robbers passed 
beneath his tree. Gold and silver plates 
there were, and jewellery of many precious 
stones. He felt quite sick with envy. Sud 
denly he heard a robber speak. 

“Captain, that corpse has brought us good 
luck. Let us, therefore, carry away his head 
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with us, to look at every morning, to bring 
us the same good luck.” 

“True, true, my friend; I shall cut off the 
head with my sword.” And the gallant 
captain climbed up the tree till the corpse 
hung just over his head. ‘Then, drawing 
his sword, he looked up to deal the blow. 
At that instant the countenance of the corpse 
assumed a most hideous contortion, and a 
terrific, demoniacal yell thundered out into 
the very face of the robber. 

With a shriek of terror, the robber fell 
from the tree. 

“ Bhit! Shaitan!” (ghost! devil !); and 
the robbers, dropping their plunder, fled as if 
all the demons of hell were behind them. 

“Ha-ha! my friend,” chuckled 
town 


the 


thief, addressing his comrade, “you 
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left me in the lurch and fled up that 
tree when they came; but I, alone, have 
robbed the robbers of their spoils. Now, 
who has the best right to that piece of 
gold-mohur ?” 

“You, brothes, you! and much good 
may it do you!” and the country thief, 
climbing down from his place of safety 
in great joy at his narrow escape, released 
his comrade from his uncomfortable posi- 
tion. Then, collecting the plunder the 
robbers had dropped, they went home 
amicably together, and lived happily ever 
afterwards — begetting many sons, who in 
time brought great joy to their fathers by 
the honourable and successful practice of 
their ancestral profession. But that is 
another story. 











Curtostties. 


[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted. | 





A FANTASTIC PHOTOGRAPH. 

The first question that naturally arises to one’s lips 
on looking at the extraordinary photograph here re- 
produced is, ‘* What is it? Is this the flat top of a 
house, with a man looking out of the attic window ?” 
No; it is nothing so commonplace. It is just a 
curious fantastic photograph of a person looking out 
view being taken from 
it was sent in by Mr. A. 


of an upper window, the 
below, close to the house. 


Moore, of Eton C lege. 


A UNIQUE SET OF CHESSMEN 

They are reputed to possess an historical interest, 
und they are of the finest sculptured ivory, the 
leading figures being §in. in height. The set is 
emblematical of Napoleon’s campaign in Egypt, the 
white king being an exquisite model of the great 
leader himself. His consort, Josephine, is considered 
by connoisseurs to be the finest piece of the set. Het 
ruffles are carved out of the ivory in a most extra- 
ordinary manner. The red sultan and sultana are 
ulso very striking. The white bishop, Talleyrand, 
wears a singular expression, whilst his red con/rére is 
rather funny. The white pawns are likenesses of 
Napoleon’s marshalls, and possess striking facial 
haracteristics. They are much prized by their owner, 
the Rev. Robert Tattersall, B.D., of Merton Vicarage, 
Oxon. The photo. was kindly sent in by Mrs. Ada 
Mayell, of 6, Arthur Street, Brompton Ruad, S.W. 


WONDERFUL COSTUME OF AN ESCAPED 
CONVICT. 
Here is a very strange curiosity. Last November 
a prisoner escaped from Shrewsbury Gaol in a clever 
way, but he was still handicappe:l on account of the 
prison clothes he wore. That night he broke 
into a large house 
by cutting a hole 
in a shutter with a 
pair of scissors. 
Not finding men’s 
clothes the convict 
took two cloth 
skirts belonging 
to the ladies of the 
household (one 
green and one 
brown), a gentle- 
man’s cap, gloves, 
and scarf. With 
these, and a quan- 
tity of food done 
up in a bundle, 
he got clear 
away into a wood, 
and with a pair 
of scissors, and 
needle and cotton, 
converted the 
skirts into a coat 
and pair of trou- 
sers, as we see in 
the photograph 
here shown. It 
is not the burglar 
himself at whom 
we are lvuoking 
in this picture, as, 
unfortunately, no 
photograph of 
him was taken by 
the police, and 
he is only showing off his suit by deputy, if we may 
so express it.” The ingenuity displayed, however, 
is altogether his own, and is quite wonderful, con- 
sidering the circumstances. In an hour or so the 
man emerged from the wood, and was soon re- 
captured. Photo. sent in by Miss H. E. Cope, of 
Shawbury, Shrewsbury- 


From a Photo. by Hills & Saunders, Oxford. 
































A PECULIAR JUBILEE RELIC, 
This is a piece of turned box, the ends of which 
when sliced off are amazingly accurate head portraits 


of the Queen as she appeared in the early 
days of her reign. This curiosity was sent 
to this office by Mr. Daniel Ellcock, of Little 


Hadham, Herts. It was given to Mr. Ellcock early 
in the sixties by his brother, who was working in 
London. It was not, however, turned by him. It 


is supposed that this curiosity first came to light on 
the (Queen’s accession, and that slices from the ends 
were sold at a shilling each on the streets by the 
ingenious man who had originally turned the wood. 








A CURIOUS PET. 

This is a portrait of Nurse McCully, of Ward 9, 
Royal Infirmary, Liverpool. She is clasping in her 
arms her pet armadillo., This little animal, which is 
a native of South America, was given to the nurse by 
a sailor when it was quite a baby, weighing only 3lb. 
It was most advantageously reared on peptonized 
milk, ordinary cow’s milk being too strong, and the 
little creature now weighs r1lb. Its present diet is 
peculiar, consisting of bread and milk, bacon, apples, 
and sardines. Also, it supports its adopted country by 

ling English tomatoes, but rejecting American ones. 
It sleeps all day, rising at six o’clock p.m. and running 
all over the ward. Its chief amusement seems 
to be tearing to pieces the patients’ slippers. 
It knows its mistress, and will readily come to her, 
as we see in the portrait. The little armadillo sleeps 
in a warm barrel, furnished with bran and flannel. 
It has now been at the Royal Infirmary for about four 
years. We are indebted for the portrait to Mr. 
Morris Davidson, of 2, Gambier Terrace, Liverpool. 
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REMARKABLE FREAK OF LIGHTNING, 

This is a photograph of a half-crown which 
had a piece burnt out of it by lightning on 
It belonged to a young man 


August 5th last. 
-named Joseph 
Putnam, who 
had two half- 
crowns in his 
pocket when 
he was struck 
by lightning, 
and, strange 
to say, both 
of them were 
burnt in the same 
manner, whilst 
the other money 
in Putnam’s 
pocket was not 
marked in any way. At the time of the storm, 
both Putnam and his fancce were standing under 
a lime tree in Tring Park. He was struck dead, 





and the young lady died soon afterwards. Photo. 
sent in by Mr. W. Bushell, of New Mill, near 


Tring, Herts. 


A ROSE TREE A THOUSAND YEARS OLD. 

One of the most interesting curiosities in Germany 
is the famous rose tree of Hildesheim, whose exist- 
ence can be traced back to the time of Charlemagne. 
It was mentioned as a curiosity in old chronicles of 
the ninth century. It twines round a large part of 
the ancient cathedral of Hildesheim, near Brunswick, 
and with its countless blossoms presents in the season 
a delightful spectacle. Lately, however, it has been 
attacked by some insect and threatened with destruc- 
tion. The photo. was forwarded by Mr. Theodore 
Milford, of Yockleton Hall, Shrewsbury. 
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A POST-CARD THIRTEEN YEARS IN TRANSII 


It is reproduced in facsimile from the original, 
und was sent in by Mr. William Ashworth, of 12, 
Piccadilly, Manchester. Mr. Ashworth writes: 


** Inclosed I beg to hand you post-card dated Carlisle, 
March 27th, 1884, which only came to hand on 
Wednesday, November roth, 1897, it having been in 
transit thirteen years and seven and a-haif month 
You will see that the post-card has been to Ronsdorf, 
near Flberfeld, Germany. It was delivered exactly in 
the present condition, with an extra charge of one 
penny, owing to the stamp having been cut off in 
transit.” Many of us could tell queer stories about 
the wanderings of parcels, letters, and post-cards, but 
we are of the opinion that this one will take a good 
deal of beating. 
4 VERY CURIOUS STILI 

This photo. shows an unsuspecting person who 

came to grief whilst negotiating the curiously-con 
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structed stile which is 
known as “the tumble- 
down stile,” situated 
opposite the entrance to 
Charlecote Park, about 
four miles from Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. It will be 
seen that the three bars 
of this curious stile act 
like levers, the left hand 
end of each being heavily 
weighted. This is a 
very useful stile to those 
who understand its ways, 
for by pressing one end 
down the difficulty of 
getting over is consider- 
ably reduced. On _ the 
other hand, many a 
stranger, unaware of the 
stile’s tricks, comes to 
grief, like the gentleman 
seen in the photo., which 
was sent in by Mr. G, 
W. Quatremain, of 19, 
Paton Street, Stratford 
on-Avon. 





NEST OF MICE IN 
A CAKE. 

Here we see a cake 
in a grocers shop 
burrowed out, and 
with a nest of newly- 
born mice deposited 
in the hole. It is 
Mr. A. J. Thresher, 
of 23, High Street, 
Kingsland, N.E., 
who sends us the 
photo. It seems that 
this discovery was 
made when overhaul 
ing a stock of cak« 
leit over from Satur 
day night. Th 
whole of the cake 
was eaten out lx 
tween midnight and 
7.30 on the Monday 
morning. Surely a 
record place for 4 
nest ! 
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\ CANDLE THAT “GUTTERED.” 

have a curious photograph sent im 
by Mr. Frank Parkinson, of 3, Havelock Street, 
Spalding, Lincs. Mr. Parkinson writes: ‘“‘I send 
you herewith a photograph of a candle that burnt 
in a very extraordinary manner. Jt was placed in 
a very rustic, home-made candlestick, such as is 
generally used on buildings in course of erection 
by workmen. It was lighted and then placed in 


Ilere we 





a corner, where it was supposed to be out of the 


draught. On looking at it some time afterwards, 
however, it was found to be “in the startling con 
lition noticeable in the photo. The candlestick 
is only a piece of wood, with a socket made of 
a few French nails. It is very curious to observe 
how the grease has been blown right from the 
candle itself, and has curled right round and then 
returned to the candlestick.” 
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A STARTLING PORTRAIT. 
If this photo. were copied in oils, and hung in one 
of the big galleries, labelled, in the most approved 


style, ‘‘ Portrait of a Man,” it could not fail to attract 


a great deal of attenticn. Of course, it is only a 
photographic freak, the camera being held too close 
up to the reclining gentleman. The photographer 
labels it, ‘‘ An Incident at the Recent Trip of the 
‘Happy Days Fishing Club’ to the North Shore of 
Lake Superior. The victim usually prides himself on 
his small feet.” Certainly, there never was a photo- 
graph yet shown which illustrated in a more striking 
manner the vagaries and fosstbilities of the camera. 


A QUEER EASTER CUSTOM. 

This interesting photo. was taken and sent in by 
Mrs. Wall, of The Grove, Manchester Road, South- 
port. It was taken in Preston (Avenham Park), and 
it represents thousands of children who have assembled 
to roll their hard-boiled Easter eggs. It seems that 
this is a time-honoured custom, which is, however, fast 
falling into disuetude, and is now only observed in 
Preston and a few other 
towns. On Easter Mon- 
day, Avenham Park 
presents a very animated 
spectacle, when the 
children foregather to 
play with their coloured 
eggs. The boys throw 
them high into the air 
and catch them again, 
and the girls roll them 
madly along the grass. 
There is also a game 
between the boys, which 
consists in knocking two 
eggs together until one 
breaks and is forfeited 
to the owner of the 
winring egg. The con- 
dition of the park next 
day may be left to the 
imagination, 
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HURRICANE. 
Here is a remarkably curious photo., for which we are indebted 


QUEER FREAK OF A 
to Mr. H. T. Hayward Butt, of 21, Lansdowne Terrace, 
Cheltenham. ‘‘I am sending you,” writes Mr. Hayward Butt, 
**a photograph which I have taken of a big tree, torn up from 
the roots, and left fairly upside down in this extraordinary position 
by a storm which passed over this country some time ago. | think 
it may be considered worthy of a place among your curiosities.” 


VIEW OF BI 
NNEI 


CURIOUS ACk- 


WALI rl 

Sent in by Mr. Charles Eden, 
of 21, Woodlands Park Road, 
East Greenwich. This is a view 


of the interior of Blackwall 
Tunnel the section directly 
under the river, Soft. below 
high-water level. The length 


of the tunnel, to the end 
of the rows of lights, is 1,222ft. 
During the tl 


seen 


exposure of e 





DRINKING 


CUP MADE OUT 


A SPANISH DOLLAR, 


It was made from the coin 
by simply hammering out the 
centre until it formed the 
bottom of the cup. The outer 
eilge of the coin is the rim of 
the little vessel. It was sold 
to its present owner about half 
a century ago by a Spanish 
silversmith. These dollars were 
virtually one ounce in weight, 
and were of beautifully bright 
and pure Mexican silver. These 
coins, however, are now ex- 
tremely scarce, and only exist 
as curiosities. Formerly, they 
used to fetch from 7s. 6d. to 8s. 
each for shipment to the East. 
They contain no hardening 
alloy. The wreath round the 
outer edge of the cup—where 
our coins are ‘‘ milled ”—is, of 
course, the edge of the dollar 
itself, 
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CHINESE SWORD MADE OF COINS. 

This extraordinary weapon was photo- 
graphed and sent in by Dr. E. C. Fincham, 
of 19, Pride Hill, Shrewsbury. The blade 
consists of a central stem on which the 
overlapping ‘‘ cash” or Chinese coins are 
fastened. The length of the sword is 
19in., and altogether it is made up ef 120 
coins. This weapon is supposed to act as 
a charm in certain diseases. 


photographic plate, which occupied twenty minutes, twenty-six vehicles and 
sixty-five foot passengers passed the camera ; but the only indication of 
anything passing is the white streaks of light seen along the roadway. 
These were caused by the lamps carried by the various vehicles. 

















*T SPRANG TO THE RESCUE.” 


(See page O11.) 





